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FOREWORD 


HE death of Leta S. Hollingworth, Professor of Education, on No- 
ean 27, 1939, brought to an untimely close a career of great 
productivity and brilliance in several fields of education and psychology. 
After her death, her friends set about formulating plans to honor and to 
carry forward her work. They had no doubt that she herself would have 
restrained efforts merely to honor her but would have encouraged en- 
deavors to enrich the fields to which she had devoted her life. It was 
therefore decided, as a first step, to prepare a volume designed primarily 
to take stock of our present status and resources, and to suggest the 
major future needs in these professional fields. In this issue of THE 
Recorp appear articles on each of the six major fields in which Professor 
Hollingworth taught, wrote, lectured, advised, and conducted research. 
Each article was written by one of her students who has done important 
work in the area represented and who was highly respected by her. 

In addition is included a bibliography of Professor Hollingworth, pre- 
pared by Professor H. L. Hollingworth, who also responded to our 
request to write an introduction. 

Having in mind the same general purposes as those which led to the 
publication of this issue, the colleagues and friends of Professor Holling- 
worth have also planned a Conference on Education for the Gifted to be 
held at Teachers College on December 13-14. 


ARTHUR I. GATES 
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Introduction 


= scientific and educational contributions of Leta Stetter Holling- 
worth fall with fair definiteness into five groups, which reflect also 
a reasonably clear chronological succession of interest and activity. All 
but two rather general papers may be classified in these categories. 

As a graduate student in Columbia University she majored in Educa- 
tion with a minor in Sociology, and the educational and social interests 
were always combined in her viewpoints. Her earliest preoccupation 
was with the difficulties experienced, in her day, by women who wished 
to depart from the conventional domestic model and throw themselves 
wholeheartedly into the preparation for and the pursuit of professional 
tasks. Everywhere she found or observed barriers, overt or tacit, between 
women and such goals, and the philosophy of this situation aroused her 
not only to vigorous resistance but to active inquiry. 

Surveying the alleged feminine handicaps cited in the controversial 
literature, she perceived that some of these could be submitted to factual 
investigation. T'wo of them she set about studying immediately. One was 
the alleged incompetence of women for achievement because of the 
handicapping weakness said to be induced by their menstrual rhythm. 
The other was the dogma of the greater variability of the male. 

Her doctoral dissertation was an experimental investigation of “Func- 
tional Periodicity in Women,” and the results of this research are re- 
ported in her monograph by that title listed in the bibliography. The 
dogma of greater male variability, and its alleged consequences and 
implications she investigated by critically evaluating the available evi- 
dence; by reviews of current literature on the topic; and by original 
studies. These studies led her to reject both of the traditional dogmas, 
and to suggest other definite influences responsible for the inferior record 
of women in history and for the limitations imposed upon their achieve- 
ment in the present. 

These articles constitute the first general group of her published con- 
tributions. She came to be known among the “feminist” group as their 
scientific bulwark. In addition to her writing she also contributed, in 
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individual and group action, to the movement for equal rights for 
women. She marched in the early “suffrage parades” in New York; 
when the vote was achieved she served as watcher at the polls at elections, 
and in many ways collaborated with a lively and intelligent group of 
liberal professional women who, without being extremists, nevertheless 
put up a valiant fight for the right of women to lead their own lives. 
Thirteen of her earlier articles may be thought of as belonging to this 
first group, representing an interest in the psychological, educational, 
and social aspects of woman’s dilemma. 

Completing her graduate work, she at once found active employment 
as a clinical psychologist, administering mental tests in hospitals, schools, 
and courts of New York City. Since the cases coming to these clinics 
were chiefly those with intellectual limitations, she soon became in- 
terested in mental deficiency and in more specialized mental disabilities. 
Her two books, The Psychology of Subnormal Children and Special 
Talents and Defects, represent this field of interest, as do four of her 
articles, written between 1915 and 1920, and several later ones. 

The development of the new methods of intelligence measurement 
and the entry of psychologists into this field led not only to critical 
evaluation and discussion of the techniques, but also to controversy as 
to who was best fitted to administer them and to give advice on the 
basis of their results. She took a firm stand against the encroachments 
of professional pretenders and staunchly defended the rights of the 
clinical psychologists in this new field. She was active in the early or- 
ganization of such workers into professional societies, in the establish- 
ment of high standards of training and certification in the universities 
and in the Civil Service, and often made personal appearances before 
state legislatures and school boards in defense of her position. Six of her 
articles, and many of her unpublished addresses, fall into this third group, 
representing clinical psychology, and the applications of test procedures. 

Recognizing clearly that many difficulties of personal adjustment do 
not originate solely on intellectual bases, but also on emotional and at- 
titudinal grounds, she diligently cultivated this field also. For years she 
offered a course annually in Teachers College on “Mental Adjustments.” 
Prominent among these problems she found to be those faced by adoles- 
cents, and courses on this topic were added to her program. The volume, 
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The Psychology of the Adolescent, represents this field of interest as 
do at least twelve of the articles. 

Especially keen became her interest in very bright individuals, when 
she found that so many highly intelligent children presented or en- 
countered severe difficulties of adjustment to the demands and expecta- 
tions or rules of family, school, and society. Her delight in the spectacle 
of a keen intellect at work reinforced this interest. She organized two 
different educational experiments in collaboration with the public schools 
of New York City, and began extensive studies of the make-up, origin, 
education, and destiny of bright children. Some of her groups were fol- 
lowed with repeated measurements and records for twenty years. The 
book on Gifted Children summarized some of her work in this field, 
and over forty-five articles, representing about two-thirds of her pub- 
lished papers, belong here. 

Unfortunately many of her projected books and papers never achieved 
completion, because of her untimely death. For years, ever since the 
early interest in the psychology of women, she had been intrigued by 
the special problems of women who tried to combine marriage and 
professional activity. She had accumulated material and made many 
notes for a proposed volume to be entitled “Mrs. Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

She had under way, and had partially written some of the chapters 
for, a monograph on “Children Testing Over 180 I. Q.” This was a 
detailed follow-up study, from early childhood, of a group of these rare 
individuals, whom she had personally observed through a long period 
of acquaintance and objective record. It is doubtful whether this mono- 
graph can be satisfactorily brought to a conclusion by anyone else. 

There was also a volume being planned, half text and half photo- 
graphs, to be called “Teaching the Tops.” Publication arrangements had 
been tentatively made and much of the material collected. 

Several experimental studies had been outlined, the materials for them 
collected, and the plans formulated. One of these was a socio-metric 
study of gifted children in the school situation. A second was a phy- 
siognomic study of the profiles and full-face photographs of gifted and 
slow-learning children. A third was an investigation of the hands of 
gifted children, using objective measurements of dimensions and propor- 
tions, and including certain other physical measurements. A fourth was 
a study of the age at which demonstrable race-attitudes begin to show 
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themselves in white and Negro children of various degrees of intel- 
ligence. Some of these studies may be completed by others. 

From 1920 Leta S. Hollingworth served as sponsor or as committee 
chairman for twenty-nine dissertation researches in Columbia Univer- 
sity. In cooperation with advanced students a series of research projects 
had been initiated, in which her role was mainly advisory. Some of these 
will be completed and put on record by these younger investigators. 

A series of curriculum bulletins, issuing from the work with two 
classes for rapid learners in Public School 500, Manhattan: Speyer 
School dealt with “The Evolution of Common Things”—a topic which 
she conceived as most suitable for the enrichment of the curriculum for 
bright children in the elementary school. Several of these had been pub- 
lished by the Board of Education, and it was planned ultimately to bring 
them together in a single volume when the series was sufficiently large 
to represent the general idea they were designed to illustrate. 

She was also engaged, with a few other interested individuals, in the 
organization of an ambitious philanthropic corporation, tentatively 
designated “Superior Foundation,” by means of which it was hoped to 
achieve a substantial endowment, to be directed toward the discovery, 
education, and conservation as natural resources of the gifted young. 

In the days of frequent subsidy of investigation by generous corpora- 
tions, groping foundations, and research councils, it was widely assumed 
that ample funds for research were available and that her work was 
generously supported. This general assumption was far from correct. 
Although tangible support was often petitioned for, no research funds 
from any source were ever granted for any of the projects directly 
initiated by Leta S. Hollingworth. 

The difficulties, objections, and discouragements she encountered in 
endeavoring to carry forward educational experiments with gifted chil- 
dren, and the sacrifices she had finally to make of her own energy and 
resources in order to accomplish what she did, constitute an eloquent 
testimonial, to those who know about them, to the social apathy toward 
and jealousy of the gifted, against which she always had to struggle. 
The study of these endeavors would have made a relevant and telling 
final chapter for the long deferred volume on “Mrs. Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Harry L. Ho_itincwortu 

















Bibliography of Leta S. Hollingworth 


T™ following bibliography, prepared by Professor H. L. Holling- 
worth, includes the books, monographs, and other publications of 
Leta S. Hollingworth, together with a list of doctoral dissertations of 
which she was sponsor. 


Books 


Functional Periodicity. Contributions to Education, No. 69. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1914. 101 p. 

The Psychology of Special Disability in Spelling. Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 88. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1918. 105 p 

The Psychology of Subnormal Children. The Macmillan Company, 1920. 
288 + xix p. 

Special Talents and Defects: Their Significance for Education. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1923. 216 + xix p. 

Gifted Children. The Macmillan Company, 1926. 374 + xxiv p. 

The Psychology of the Adolescent. D. Appleton, 1928. 259 + xv p. Pub- 
lished also by Partridge, London, 1930. 

Public Addresses. The Science Press, Lancaster, Pa., 1940. 148 p. 


ARTICLES 


“The Frequency of Amentia as Related to Sex.” Medical Record, Vol. 84, 
PPp- 753-756, October 25, 1913. Wm. Woods & Co., New York. 

“Variability as Related to Sex Differences in Achievement.” The American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 19, pp. 510-530, January, 1914. 

“An Economic and Social Study of Feeble-minded Women.” Medical 
Record, Vol. 85, pp. 1025-1028, June 6, 1914. Wm. Woods & Co., New 
York. (With Max G. Schlapp.) 

“The Comparative Variability of the Sexes at Birth.” The American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. 20, pp. 335-370, November, 1914. (With Helen Monta- 

ue.) 

“The Mentally Defective as Cases in the Courts of New York City.” Medi- 
cal Record, Vol. 87, pp. 337-341, February 27, 1915. Wm. Woods & Co., 
New York. (With Max G., Schlapp.) 

“The Vocational Aptitudes of Women.” Chapter X in Vocational Psychol- 
ogy, by Harry L. Hollingworth. D. Appleton, New York, 1916. 
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“Echolalia in Idiots: Its Meaning for Modern Theories of Imitation.” Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 8, pp. 212-219, April, 1917. 

“The Psychology of a Prodigious Child.” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 1, pp. 101-110, June, 1917. (With Charlotte G. Garrison and Agnes 
Burke.) 

“Social Devices for Impelling Women to Bear and Rear Children.” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, Vol. 22, pp. 19-29, July, 1916. 

“Science and Feminism.” The Scientific Monthly, pp. 277-284, September, 
1916. (With Robert H. Lowie.) 

“Phi Beta Kappa and Women Students.” School and Society, Vol. 4, pp. 932- 
933, December, 1916. 

“The Psychological Examination of Poor Spellers.” Teachers College Rec- 
ord, Vol. 20, pp. 126-132, March, 1919. 

“Special Disabilities that Contribute to Retardation in School Status.” Un- 
graded, Vol. 5, pp. 49-54, December, 1919. An address delivered before 
the Section for Study of Retarded Children of the New York State Teach- 
ers Association, at Albany, November 24, 1919. 

“Psychological Clinics in the United States.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 
22, pp. 221-225, May, 1921. 

“Differential Action upon the Sexes of Forces Which Tend to Segregate the 
Feeble-Minded.” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 17, 
pp. 35-57, April-June, 1922. 

“Subsequent History of E : Five Years After the Initial Report.” Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 6, pp. 205-210, June, 1922. (With Char- 
lotte G. Garrison and Agnes Burke.) 

“The Special Opportunity Class for Gifted Children: Public School 165, 
Manhattan.” Ungraded, Vol. 8, pp. 121-128, March, 1923. 

“The Size and Strength of Children Who Test Above 135 I.Q.” Twenty- 
Third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
I: The Education of Gifted Children, pp. 221-237. (With Grace A. 
Taylor.) 

Experiments in the Education of the Gifted. Contributions to Education, 
New York Society for Experimental Education, Vol. 1, pp. 139-148. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y., 1924. 

“Provisions for Intellectually Superior Children.” Chapter XIV in The 
Child, His Nature and His Needs. Children’s Foundation, 1924. 

“An Introduction to Biography for Young Children Who Test Above 150 
1.Q.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 26, pp. 277-287, December, 1924. 
“The Regression of Siblings of Children Who Test at or above 135 I.Q. 
(Stanford-Binet).” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 16, pp- 1-7, 

January, 1925. (With Margaret V. Cobb.) 

“Intellectually Superior Children.” McClure’s Magazine, New Series, Vol. I, 

Pp- 51-61, May, 1925. (Whole No. 371.) 
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“Development of Intelligence in the First Six Years.” Ungraded, Vol. 10, 
pp. 204-207, June, 1925. 

“Mental Tests in Schools.” School and Home, Vol. 9, pp. 1-4, November, 
1925. 

“Vocabulary as a Symptom of Intellect.” American Speech, Vol. 1, Pp: 154- 
158, December, 1925. 

“Getting Away from the Family: The Adolescent and His Life Plans.” Chap- 
ter in Concerning Parents: A Symposium on Modern Parenthood. New 
Republic, Inc., New York, 1926. 

“The Adolescent in the Family.” Child Study, Vol. 37, pp. 5, 6, 13, January, 
1926. 

“Musical Sensitivity of Children Who Test above 135 I.Q. (Stanford- 
Binet).” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 17, pp. 95-109, Feb- 
ruary, 1926. 

“Tapping Rate of Children Who Test above 135 I.Q. (Stanford-Binet).” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 17, pp. 505-518, November, 1926. 

“Who Are Gifted Children?” Child Study, Vol. 5, pp. 3-5, October, 1927. 

“Neuro-Muscular Capacity of Children Who Test above 135 I.Q. (Stanford- 
Binet).” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 18, pp. 88-96, February, 
1927. 

“Subsequent History of E : Ten Years After the Initial Report.” Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 11, pp. 385-390, October, 1927. 

“The New Woman in the Making.” Current History, Vol. 27, pp. 15-20, 
October, 1927. 

“Helping the Nervous Child.” Pamphlet published by the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, 1927. 19 p 

“The Discipline of Highly Intelligent Children.” Parents’ Magazine, Vol. 3, 
Pp- 19, 41, 42, June, 1928. 

“Children Clustering at 165 I.Q. and Children Clustering at 146 I.Q. Com- 
pared for Three Years in Achievement.” Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, 1928, Part 11: Nature and 
Nurture, Their Influence upon Achievement, pp. 3-33. (With Margaret V. 
Cobb.) 

“Psychology of the Family.” Encyclopedia Britannica, pp. 205-206. 14th 
Edition, 1929. 

“Summary Report on Pupils of Two Special Opportunity Classes of Very 
Bright Children.” Pamphlet published by the Board of Education of the 
City of New York, October 31, 1929. 16 p. 

“After High School—What?” Parents’ Magazine, Vol. 4, pp. 21, 60, June, 
1929. 

“The Production of Gifted Children from the Parental Point of View.” 
Eugenics, Vol. 2, pp. 3-7, October, 1929. 
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“Facts about Bright Children.” Babyhood, December, 1929. 

“The Child of Very Superior Intelligence as a Special Problem in Social Ad- 
justment.”” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 1930. Also in Mental Hygiene, Vol. 15, pp. 3-16, January, 1931, 
and in a volume, Some Social Aspects of Mental Hygiene, 1931, Part Il, 
pp. 151-160, and in the Proceedings of the First International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene, 1932, pp. 47-69. 

“The Systematic Error of Herring-Binet in Rating Gifted Children.” Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 21, pp. 1-11, January, 1930. 

“Do Intellectually Gifted Children Grow toward Mediocrity in Stature?” 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vol. 37, pp. 345-360, September, 1930. 

“Personality Development of Special Class Children.” University of Penn- 
sylvania Bulletin, Eighteenth Annual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, 
June 20, 1931, Vol. 31, PP- 442-446. 

“Playmates for the Gifted Child.” Child Study, Vol. 8, pp. 103-104, Decem- 
ber, 1930. 

“Juvenile Achievement as Related to Size.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 
32, pp. 236-244, December, 1930. (With Howard A. Gray.) 

“Special Gifts and Special Deficiencies” and “The Adolescent Child.” Chap- 
ters XX and XXIII in Handbook of Child Psychology. Clark University 
Press, Worcester, Mass., 1931. 

“How Should Gifted Children Be Educated?” Baltimore Bulletin of Educa- 
tion, Vol. 50, pp. 195-198, May, 1931. 

“Who Should Direct the Behavior Clinic?” An address delivered before the 
Board of Education of the City of New York, February 19, 1931. The 
Principal, pp. 10-12, April, 1931. 

“Developmental Problems of Middle Adolescence.” Westminster Leader, 
Vol. V, October, 1931. 

“Late Adolescence.” Westminster Leader, Vol. V, pp. 24-25, November, 
1931. 

“The Achievements of Gifted Children Enrolled and Not Enrolled in Special 
Opportunity Classes.” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 24, pp. 1-7, 
November, 1931. (With Howard A. Gray.) 

“Adolescence: The Difficult Age.” A radio address sponsored by the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Education, December 19, 1931. Pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press, December, 1931. Also pp. 38- 
42 in “Listener’s Note Book,” No. 2. (Photograph.) 

“How One Race Judges Another for Physical Attractiveness.” Journal of 
Social Psychology, Vol. 3, pp. 463- 469, November, 1932. (With R. 
Madden.) 

“Who Is the Gifted Pupil?” University of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Nine- 
teenth Annual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings, 1932, Vol. 32, pp. 239-246. 
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“Recognizing Gifted Children.” The League Script (Minneapolis Teachers 
League), Vol. 13, pp. 7-9, December, 1932. 

“Psychological Service for Public Schools.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 
34, pp- 368-379, February, 1933. 

“Education.” Chapter XX in The Problem of Mental Disorder. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1934. 

“Problem Children.” Chapter in Childcraft: Teacher's Problems, Pp. 207- 
226. (Reprinted in Childcraft, Vol. 8: Guidance of the Child, pp. 70-89, 
1939.) The Quarrie Corporation, Chicago. 

“The Centile Status of Gifted Children at Maturity.” Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, Vol. 45, pp. 106-120, September, 1934. (With R. M. Kaunitz.) 

“Psychological Weaning.” The Red-Book, Vol. 70, p. 120, October, 1934. 

“The Comparative Beauty of the Faces of Highly Intelligent Adolescents.” 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vol. 47, pp. 268-281, December, 1935. 

“Adult Status of Highly Intelligent Children.” Journal of Genetic Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 49, pp. 215-226, September, 1936. (With Irving Lorge.) 

“Binet’s Contribution to Social Science.” The Consulting Psychologist, Vol. 
2, pp. 9-12, March, 1936. 

“The Development of Personality in Highly Intelligent Children.”  Fif- 
teenth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association, July, 1936. 

“The Terman Classes at Public School 500.” Journal of Educational Sociol- 
ogy, Vol. 10, pp. 86-90, October, 1936. 

“A New Deal for Ability.” (Editorially changed to “Some Suggestions on 
Scholarships.”) The Independent Journal of Columbia University, De- 
cember 4, 1936. 

“The Founding of Public School 500: Speyer School.” Teachers College 
Record, Vol. 38, pp. 119-128, November, 1936. 

“Bright Students Take Care of Themselves.” North American Review, Vol. 
243, pp. 261-273, June, 1937. 

“The Importance of Studying Mental Deviates.” (Photograph by Késslére.) 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, Vol. 1, pp. 73-75, September-October, 
1937- 

“Application of the Bernreuter Inventory of Personality to Highly Intelli- 
gent Adolescents.” Journal of Psychology, Vol. 4, pp. 287-293, October, 
1937. (With Metta M. Rust.) 

“An Enrichment Curriculum for Rapid Learners at Public School 500: 
Speyer School.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 39, pp. 296-306, January, 
1938. 

“The Participation of Nebraska in the Intellectual and Artistic Leadership 
of the Nation.” University of Nebraska Special Bulletin. (An address 
delivered before the alumni of the University of Nebraska, June 6, 1938, 
on receiving the LL.D.) 
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“What We Know about the Early Selection and Training of Leaders.” 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 40, pp. 575-592, April, 1939. (An address 
delivered before the Fifth Advanced School Conference on Educational 
Policies, November 11, 1938.) 

“Problems of Relationship between Elementary and Secondary Schools in 
the Case of Highly Intelligent Pupils.” (An address delivered before the 
National Committee on Co-ordination in Secondary Education at a Sym- 
posium on “The Education of Pupils of High Intelligence.” Cleveland, 
February 27, 1939.) Journal of Educational Sociology, Vol. 13, pp. 90- 
102, October, 1939. 


The following articles were published in The Thirty-Ninth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education: Intelligence, Its Nature and 
Nurture, 1940. Part I: Comparative and Critical Exposition; Part Il: Origi- 
nal Studies and Experiments. 

“The Significance of Deviates.” Part I, pp. 43-66. 

“The Problem of Comparing Races.” Part I, pp. 257-261. 

“Intelligence as an Element in Personality.” Part I, pp. 271-275. 

“Personal Reactions to the Thirty-Ninth Yearbook.” Part I, pp. 451-454. 

“The Course of Mental Development in Slow Learners under an ‘Experience’ 
Curriculum.” Part II, pp. 245-254. (With Pritchard and Horan.) 


In addition to the foregoing, there are numerous Reviews of the books 
and monographs of others, Summaries of literature in special fields, Memo- 
randa to deliberative assemblies and conferences or commissions, Reports to 
the Dean of Teachers College, Reports to the Board of Superintendents, and 
unsigned Contributions to the reports of committees organizing Yearbooks, 
Programs, and Surveys. 

A volume of poems, under the title Prairie Years, has been printed for 
private circulation. 

There exists also a great amount of material, in manuscript, representing 
projects uncompleted—at least one monograph, two books, and numerous 
articles, lectures, or addresses. Materials for several experimental studies were 


also collected, and in some cases the procedures outlined and preliminary 
results recorded. 


DissERTATIONS SPONSORED SINCE 1920 


The following are the dissertations which were prepared under the direc- 
tion of Professor Leta S. Hollingworth, acting either as sponsor or as chair- 
man of the dissertation committee. 


Bennett, Annette Gertrude. A Comparative Study of Subnormal Children 
in the Elementary Grades. (TCCE 510)* 1932. 


*The numbers in parentheses indicate numbers in the Contributions to Education 
Series, published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Bere, May. A Comparative Study of the Mental Capacity of Children of 
Foreign Parentage. (TCCE 154) 1924. 

Blair, Glenn M. Mentally Superior and Inferior Children in Junior and 
Senior High School. (TCCE 766) 1938. 

Collmann, Robin Dickinson. Psychogalvanic Reactions of Exceptional and 
Normal School Children. (TCCE 469) 1931. 

Crump, Mrs. Bonnie Lela. The Educability of Indian Children in Reserva- 
tion Schools. Southeastern State Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 3. 

Dunlop, Florence Sara. Subsequent Careers of Non-Academic Boys. Ottawa, 
Canada, 1935. . 

Durost, Walter Nelson. Children’s Collecting Activity Related to Social 
Factors. (TCCE 535) 1932. 

Graves, Katharine Bradford. The Influence of Specialized Training on 
Tests of General Intelligence. (TCCE 143) 1924. 

Gray, Howard Aaron. Some Factors in the Undergraduate Careers of 
Young College Students with Particular Reference to Columbia and Bar- 
nard Colleges. (TCCE 427) 1930. 

Lamson, Edna Emma. A Study of Young Gifted Children in Senior High 
School. (TCCE 424) 1930. 

McHale, Kathryn. Comparative Psychology and Hygiene of the Over- 
Weight Child. (TCCE 221) 1926. 

Moore, Mrs. Margaret Whiteside. A Study of Young High School Grad- 
uates. (TCCE 583) 1933. 

O’Connor, Zena C. The Runaway Boy in the Correctional School. (TCCE 
742) 1938. 

Partridge, Ernest DeAlton. Leadership among Adolescent Boys. (TCCE 
608) 1934. 

Portenier, Lillian Gertrude. Pupils of Low Mentality in High School. 
(TCCE 568) 1933. 

Pritchard, Miriam Carol. The Mechanical Ability of Subnormal Boys. 
(TCCE 699) 1937. 

Rosen, Mrs. Esther Katz. A Comparison of the Intellectual and Educational 
Status of Neurotic and Normal Children in Public Schools. (TCCE 188) 
1925. 

Rust, Metta Maund. The Effect of Resistance on Intelligence Test Scores 
of Young Children. Child Development Monograph, No. 6. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 

Sicha, Mrs. Mary Hunter. A Comparison of the Rorschach “Erlebniss- 
Typus” of Comparable White and Negro Subjects. New York, 1939. 

Simpson, Mrs. Margarete. Parent Preferences of Young Children. (TCCE 
652) 1935. 
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Spencer, W. Douglas. The Fulcra of Conflict. A New Approach to Per- 
sonality Measurement. World Book Company, 1938. 

Tirapegui Leiva, Luis A. Comparative Variability in Anthropometric Traits 
of Normal and Feeble-Minded. “Artes y letras,” Santiazo, Chile, 1924. 

Vanuxem, Mary. Education of Feeble- Minded Women. (TCCE 174) 
1925. 

Conklin, Agnes M. Failures of Highly Intelligent Pupils. (TCCE 792) 
1940. 

Simmons, Mrs. Rachel McKnight. A Study of a Group of Children of Ex- 
ceptionally High Intelligence Quotient in Situations Partaking of the Na- 
ture of Suggestion. (TCCE 788) 1939. 


DISSERTATIONS IN PROGRESS 


Bochner, Ruth. A Study of Personality Traits Before and After Thyroidec- 
tomy. 

Davidson, Helen Hiller. Environment and the Adjustment of the Intellec- 
tually Superior Child. (Co-sponsor: Professor Irving Lorge.) 

Lightfoot, Georgia. A Study of Personality Traits and Social Adjustment 
of Children of High Intelligence, as Determined by the Stanford-Binet 
Scale, Compared with Those a Low Capacity. 

Scott, Winifred Starbuck. A Study of the Reaction-Time of Intellectual 
Deviates. 











Clinical Psychology and Mental 
Adjustments 


By DOUGLAS SPENCER 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, QUEENS COLLEGE 


7 contribution of Leta S. Hollingworth in the field of clinical psy- 
chology and mental adjustments cannot be approached through an 
easy separation of her achievements as original research worker, masterly 
teacher, and skilled case counselor. Widely recognized as are these dis- 
tinguished contributions, her greatest influence in all these activities 
probably arose, not from her many-sided competence, but from her 
fundamental integrity as a person. That influence will long continue. 

Late one sultry afternoon a well-known psychologist waited patiently 
in the narrow corridor outside Professor Hollingworth’s door while she 
finished testing a child. 

“I came here today,” he said, “to test against the most logical mind I 
know a plan for the quantitative testing of what I think is an important 
hypothesis. Sometimes I come to secure intensive study of a gifted child. 
Occasionally I come for aid in locating scientific findings on some edu- 
cational problem. Often my need is aid in finding a competent person for 
a difficult teaching or case-work role. Most frequently, however, I come 
with little excuse except to renew the inspiration of even a brief con- 
tact with a rare person. Always I find more than I expect in this little 
three-cornered office. It may be the smallest office in Teachers College, 
but no room anywhere is more significantly populated.” 

The contributions of Professor Hollingworth through her many and 
varied publications are available for all, but her unique contribution as a 
person will long remain the cherished good fortune of her colleagues, 
her students, and the subjects of her case work. 

Professor Hollingworth’s early training in clinical work began upon 
the achievement of the Master of Arts degree from Teachers College in 
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1913. She immediately became a mental examiner in the Post-Graduate 
Hospital in New York City. Dr. Max G. Schlapp, after his return from 
Paris, turned to her in his wish to introduce Binet methods into his clinic 
for mental defectives. She was psychologist also in the Psychopathic 
Service at Bellevue Hospital and then, in 1914, when the City of New 
York established the first position for psychologist in the Civil Service, 
she was given the then unique appointment. She was energetic from the 
beginning of her career in the extension of psychological service to the 
schools. With Dr. Jacob Theobald and other authorities of the New 
York City school system she arranged for the establishment of a segre- 
gated class for public school children of extreme intellectual ability. All 
the members of this group were under ten years of age when she began 
her work with them and she continued her helpful influence on their 
growth and development for more than twenty years. 

After she began her teaching at Columbia University she continued 
to serve as adviser to officers in charge of the education of extreme 
deviates in many cities, states, and foreign countries. Several times at 
Teachers College she initiated clinical services for the treatment of 
problem children and the training of students of education. The im- 
portance and pressure of her research in the problems of the “gifted,” 
however, made it impossible for her to long retain administrative leader- 
ship in such enterprises. 

Professor Hollingworth’s classes in “Mental Adjustments” and the 
“Psychology of Adolescence” provided an invaluable clinical experience 
for her students. As her own competence came not alone from the mas- 
tery of scientific method and evidence, but also from long and pains- 
taking clinical experience, she provided an opportunity in her classes for 
the industrious and the willing to learn by doing. She knew full well the 
advantage which practice under supervision—that is, controlled expe- 
rience in case work—has over mere reading and talking about clinical 
problems. 

Those who were not fortunate enough to sit in Professor Holling- 
worth’s classes realize the continuing value of her contribution through 
her books, The Psychology of Subnormal Children (Macmillan, 1920); 
Special Talents and Defects: Their Significance for Education (Mac- 
millan, 1923); Gifted Children (Macmillan, 1926); and the Psychology 
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of the Adolescent (Appleton, 1928; Partridge, London, 1930), all of 
which are still among the most essential publications in an educational 
psychologist’s library. In her writings as in her teaching she relied upon 
objective, verifiable fact-finding to the exclusion of fanciful theory. 

The Psychology of the Adolescent remains preeminent among the 
succession of publications of similar title. Its clarification of the basic 
needs for successful adulthood renders it the most valuable contribution 
to educational guidance in the entire literature and earns its characteriza- 
tion by Gates as “doubtless the most penetrating analysis ever offered 
of the characteristics, problems, and educational needs of all types of 
individuals, normal and unstable, bright and dull, talented and defective, 
during the teens.’”* 

From the beginning of her career she found time to participate actively 
in clinical conferences and publications and worked energetically for 
the improvement of professional standards. While a staff member at 
Bellevue Hospital, she felt the need for an organization of practicing 
psychologists. Largely as the result of her efforts the American Associa- 
tion of Clinical Psychologists was established in 1917 at a meeting in 
Pittsburgh of forty-five leading members of the profession.” 

The objectives of the organization were: (1) to promote an esprit de 
corps among professional psychologists; (2) to provide media for the 
communication of ideas; (3) to aid in establishing definite standards of 
professional fitness for work in clinical psychology; and (4) to encour- 
age research in problems relating to mental hygiene and corrective edu- 
cation. This organization later became the Section of Clinical Psychology 
of the American Psychological Association. 

In addition to many constructive contributions, her soundness and 
her honesty impelled her to frank criticism of professional practices 
whenever it was clearly deserved. Proud of the contribution which 
scientific psychology can offer, she recognized the value of destructive 
attack against the incorporation in professional procedure of short-cuts 
verging on quackery. Because of the nature of human error, many of 
her criticisms will warrant repetition again and again. 


1 Gates, Arthur I. “Obituary: Leta S. Hollingworth.” Science, Vol. 91, pp. 9-11, Jan- 
uary 5, 1940. 

2 Symonds, J. P. “Towards Unity.” Journal of Consulting Psychology, Vol. 1, pp. 23- 
24, January, 1939. 
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“Tn all professional development,” Professor Hollingworth said, “there 
will be found at any given time particular aspects deserving criticism 
which should be made for the sake of correction and progress. The con- 
dition in clinical psychology which calls most loudly for correction 
today is superficiality.” * 

Recognizing that there were not enough trained workers and also that 
there was not enough knowledge, Professor Hollingworth called atten- 
tion pointedly to the tendency to “spread the relatively too few facilities 
available over too much territory.” Superficiality in clinical psychology 
has resulted from the effort to supply the lacks too soon—superficiality 
in practice on the one hand and in research on the other. 

As the first and most conspicuous example of this superficiality, Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth pointed to the widespread application of hastily 
constructed group tests to large groups of children who cannot be seen 
individually while they are being tested. She warned that many of the 
group tests on the market were ill-made, ill-standardized, and of doubrt- 
ful validity. 

Secondly, she cautioned that these ill-advised tests are administered and 
scored by those who do not know the techniques of testing: 

. precision is lost and the “probable error” of testing is increased to a point 
where accurate placement of individuals is rendered improbable. 

Finally, no observation of individuals can be made in group testing. A child 
who copies the work of his neighbor; the one who is partially deaf and hears 
instructions imperfectly; the one who breaks the lead of his pencil; the one 
who sees imperfectly; the one who pauses to scratch his ear—these handicaps, 
all of which produce unreliabilities in individual scores, are not taken into 
account in group testing. The amount of cheating on tests, for instance, is 
probably considerable. 

When this whole situation is regarded i in the light of the precision taught 
in psychological laboratories, and in the light of the correlation obtained be- 
tween group tests and individual tests, we see a condition that calls for cor- 
rection. Group tests are useful only when limited in their function strictly 


to what they can properly do, w hich is to give an approximate picture of the 
ability of a group. 


3 “Psychological Services for Public Schools.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 34, pp. 
368-379, February, 1933. An address delivered February 24, 1932, before the Child Study 
Club of Springfield, Mass., to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of the founding by Dr. 
George E. Davison of the Psychological Clinic in the public schools of Springfield. 
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The demand to get knowledge quickly has led to an unwarranted spreading 
thin of the energies of the limited personnel which has adequate training for 
research; it has led also to the adoption of inferior methods. It has become the 
fashion in research to rush hastily forth with a large armful of “pencil-and- 
paper”’ tests; to spend an hour or two on a hundred or two hundred children; 
to rush hastily home to the adding machine, there to tabulate with as much 
speed as possible the performances of children, not one of whom has ever 
been clearly perceived by the “investigator” as an individual. All this is done 
in order “to publish something” hopefully called “new knowledge of child 
psychology.” * 


In case conferences Professor Hollingworth vigorously condemned a 
similar practice current in case work, that of “saving time” by omitting 
the Binet, and substituting for it a paper-and-pencil test the reliability of 
which is always too low for individual prediction and the validity of 
which is limited to group comparison. 

Professor Hollingworth deplored the tendency of the investigator to 
separate himself completely from the children and to have all actual con- 
tacts made by paid assistants: “ “The whole child’ cannot be studied in 
absentia, nor, for that matter, can any part of him be so studied.”® 

Despite the respect which she had won from her clinical colleagues, 
despite her acknowledged position of leadership in education, she was 
not one of those counselors who eagerly graduate from the role of 
“mere mental tester.” Throughout her busy professional life there was 
rarely a week in which she did not administer the Binet and other tests, 
either in demonstrations or in actual practice. She condemned the prac- 
tice of some psychologists to “rise above” these functions and leave the 
important job of testing to students or assistants: “We have long had 
literary ‘ghosts’ as fixtures in our culture,” she said. “The scientific 
‘ghosts’ are, however, comparatively new but are rapidly increasing in 
numbers.’’® 

It is interesting that the growing number of “clinicians” who belittle or 
delegate the testing function, turning more and more to almost exclusive 
reliance upon subjective techniques in case work, tend to rationalize this 
one-sided approach in terms of the importance of “the whole child.” 
Granting that knowledge of the whole child cannot be revealed by a 


4 Ibid., pp. 376-377. Ibid., p. 378. S Ibid., p. 377. 
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single test score, Professor Hollingworth nevertheless regarded the I.Q. 
as the most important single fact that can be gained in the initiation of a 
case study. But this was not her only reason for testing. In her case rec- 
ords she demonstrated over and over again that the competent psycholo- 
gist can use the testing situation not only as a measure of abilities, but as 
a means of gaining a wide variety of important insights about the sub- 
ject. With the strictest regard for standard procedure in testing, she 
missed none of the aspects of the child’s emotional reactions which might 
throw significant light on his actual performance. Even more important, 
she was able to utilize the test situation for the initiation of an invaluable 
relationship with each subject—a value which is lost if testing is regarded 
as a routine function or delegated to a subordinate. 

No psychologist of Professor Hollingworth’s astuteness and long ex- 
perience could fail to see the danger of over-reliance upon tests. She 
pointed out clearly, on one occasion in private conversation, that com- 
plete dependence upon the newest tests and the most elaborate record 
cards is often a means of escape (for certain earnest workers) from lack 
of confidence in their training and in their ability to succeed in personal 
relationships. She was amused to learn that some camera enthusiasts col- 
lect lenses and argue over “fine grain” formulae without ever producing 
pictures; she was relieved that some men collect guns, but never hunt; 
but she was less complacent about clinical psychologists who reveal no 
genuine interest in humans. To such workers, a child presenting an ad- 
justment problem, she said, is but an opportunity for filling record 
blanks and for trying out a battery of tests. From first to last, Professor 
Hollingworth’s interest centered in persons. She liked to test, and to re- 
test, because of the precision of this method among many she used in the 
study of “the whole child.” 

In classroom teaching and in case-work supervision, Professor Holling- 
worth often pointed out to clinical students the danger of “missing the 
child.” Sometimes a worker becomes so absorbed in his technique that he 
disregards the individuality of his subject. If a child’s performance meas- 
ured by a standardized test properly administered is to throw its full 
light upon his personal adjustment, the test score must be interpreted in 
relation to all that we can learn about him. Otherwise the worker finds 
himself studying tests rather than children. 
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Missing the subject may also result, Professor Hollingworth warned, 
from uncritical acceptance of untested theories, fashionable complexes, 
or unisolated traits. Human behaviors are not understood by the process 
of attaching labels or employing the latest vogue in technical terminol- 
ogy. When conceptualization runs ahead of fact-finding, behavior is 
often distorted and trimmed to make it fit the frame of a favored ab- 
straction. Broad scientific competence and outlook, to which statistical 
training and research experience contribute, Professor Hollingworth 
regarded as the surest safeguard against such loose thinking. Research 
training, she believed, would immunize the clinical worker against what 
Stern calls ““monosymptomatics”’* the tendency to assume that one group 
of indicators is related to some isolated trait; that is, to seek a single basic 
cause in all like symptoms—an unpsychological oversimplification which 
degenerates into quackery. 

Professor Hollingworth’s students found in her courses little encour- 
agement to quibble over psychological “schools,” theories, and abstrac- 
tions, or psychoanalytical “revelations.” They will long remember her 
amusement when age-old concepts were paraded under new names as" 
the “latest discoveries,” and her summary dismissals of hypotheses un- 
tested or disproved. Ever the scientist, she rarely made a statement that 
was not supported by evidence. Case work with her was the piling of 
fact upon fact about every accessible aspect of the subject’s problem, 
interpreted not through the application of ready-made generalization 
but in the light of his individual combination of abilities and the novelty 
of his personal situation and needs. A psychological case study was thus 
always a study of individuality. The fact of individuality, now talked 
about by many, but truly appreciated by Professor Hollingworth 
throughout her career, determined her interest in the “whole child.” 

Internationally recognized as a scientist, Professor Hollingworth real- 
ized, and in her practice demonstrated, that the application of clinical 
psychology is an art. As her friends thrilled to her spontaneity, her keen 
humor, and her warm sympathy, her clinical students and colleagues 
marveled at her penetrating insights and her artistry. Artistry in work 
with individuals was seen as a mecessary not a sufficient condition of 


7 Stern, William. General Psychology from the Personalistic Stand point, pp. 19 and 44. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1938. 
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sound practice. Her work gave no comfort to those who talk loudly of 
the “art of guidance” to rationalize personal and professional incom- 

tence. “Art” too often furnishes a comfortable escape for those im- 
patient of the discipline of sound training. For lazy minds in clinical 
work, test administration is too boring, mental measurements too “super- 
ficial,” and statistics too painful; hence, the sole dependence upon un- 
controlled subjective techniques. For the mentally sick in case work, 
sensation hunting and professional keyhole-peeping are more satisfying 
than painstaking, relevant fact-finding, and the verbal magic of catch- 
words, neologisms, fanciful theories, esoteric “insights” is an easy substi- 
tute for sound diagnosis. Such workers she discouraged ruthlessly. That 
slovenly case work is not art, she made clear to her students by precept 
and example. Professor Hollingworth’s art was the outgrowth of the 
disciplines of thorough training, long experience, and personal integrity; 
it rested upon the steady foundation of the basic science of human be- 
havior. 

Professor Hollingworth respected fully sound training and scientific 
competence in any field of specialization. Clinical psychology and edu- 
cational guidance must utilize, she insisted, the tested findings and com- 
petent services from any fields of scientific endeavor which can throw 
light upon human behavior. But when any professional group of narrow 
specialization or loose training standards attempted to limit the function 
of the psychologist and the educator, she arose to the combat armed with 
evidence and penetrating logic.* 

When a movement was launched to restrict directorships of “be- 
havior clinics” to psychiatrists, she met the issue on the ground of pro- 
fessional competence. She pointed out the vagueness of the term “psy- 
chiatrist,” and insisted that a profession so definitely claiming capabilities 
of a unique kind should be readily definable in terms both of training and 
certification. The crowded curriculum of the medical school does not 
and cannot include training essential for the educational and psycho- 
logical guidance of youth. Competent physicians should be used in school 
clinics for services for which they are specifically trained, but the admin- 
istrative responsibility, she insisted, should be left to trained educators. 


8“Who Should Direct the Behavior Clinic?” The Principal, pp. 10-12, April, 1931. 
An address delivered at the hearing of the Board of Education, February 18, 1931. 
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In the problems of extreme psychological maladjustment, Professor 
Hollingworth insisted that a thorough knowledge of the basic principles 
of child development, psychology, , and chuusion was the essential 
foundation for understanding and treatment. Her chapter, “Education,” 
in a recent book, The Problem of Mental Disorder, is the clearest and 
soundest analysis of its subject to be found in the literature on func- 
tional abnormalities. It has already become a classic in its field. 

Much of the incentive of Professor Hollingworth’s prodigious pro- 
ductivity unquestionably came from her intense conviction of the social 
value of scientific psychology. Now when psychologists as a group are 
concerned about “social significance,” it is interesting that in her earliest 
writings she emphasized the importance to society of the recognition of 
the fundamental uniqueness of each child and the conservation of human 
values in terms of individual differences.® 

Again and again she pointed out the large and constantly increasing 
cost to society of the maintenance and general management of the 
“minus” deviates.*° While extravagant and often inappropriate care is 
provided for the defectives, the “plus” deviates, the exceptionally gifted, 
are still in large part unrecognized and neglected. Every major advance 
in comfort, security, and convenience, she pointed out, has been made 
possible by the “plus” deviates. And every innovation of social value has 
originated in an individual intellect. That we know more about and pro- 
vide more opportunities for the “minus” than the “plus” deviates is an 
unfortunate fact, to the correction of which Professor Hollingworth de- 
voted the major part of her research and clinical endeavors: 


The conservation and advancement of the sorts of abstract ideas on which 
the learned professions are founded are limited to persons in the top five per 
cent of human intellect. The top one per cent would probably be a truer 
estimate but we choose to be liberal rather than strict until further data are 
at hand... . 

More and more it is clear that human welfare, on the whole, is much more 
a matter of the activities of deviates than it is a matter of what the mass of 
persons does. This being the case it is the psychologist’s duty to society not 


® “Psychological Clinics in the United States.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 22, pp. 
221-225, May, 1921. 

10“The Importance of Studying Mental Deviates.” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
Vol. 1, pp. 73-75, September-October, 1937. 
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only to study deviates but to announce his findings in the market place as 
well as in the laboratory. His chief duty is, however, to obtain complete find- 


ings.” 


Professor Hollingworth had a quiet faith in the future of clinical psy- 
chology. Prophesying, in 1932, for the next quarter of a century, she 
predicted that psychological service would become a part of scholastic 
routine everywhere.” Education, she insisted, will “become differen- 
tiated on the rational bases of individual differences,” thus minimizing 
wasted energy due to inappropriate tasks and the despair of pupils over 
school failure. The uneducable will be impersonally recognized as such; 
the “gifted” will be selected for the extraordinary opportunity for which 
they are fitted; special talents and defects will be an important considera- 
tion in school placement. 

This confident prophecy rested on her characteristic conviction as to 
the corrective power of scientific truth: 


It is inconceivable that the blind wish to believe all men created equal will 
prevail over demonstrated truth; chaos will not be permitted to continue 
where order has been made possible. The more scientific (precise, disinter- 
ested and verifiable) psychological service becomes the more humanitarian 
does it automatically become. Without impersonal knowledge of the child 
idealists do mainly “good deeds which are harmful.” True idealism demands 
impersonal truth as a basis for action. In the field which we are considering 
the pioneers have done their work of acquiring new knowledge, preparing 
themselves to use it, charting a departure, and have shown the way to found 
education on a scientific knowledge of childhood. It is for the psy ychological 
service of the future to develop its work by continuing to discover and apply 
impersonal knowledge of the child’s nature and needs.'* 


But science is not enough, wise friend and teacher. Always there must 
be the person. Your service was not alone discovery, knowing, sharing; 
yours was the profession of Living. You had the vision to see, the cour- 
age to do, the integrity to live. . .. We needed Leta Hollingworth. 

11 [bid., pp. 74, 75. 


12“Psychological Service for Public Schools.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 34, pp. 
368-379, February, 1933. 


18 [bid., pp. 378-379. 
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HE existence of differences in behavior of men and women has been 

long acknowledged. With the development of more specialized 
types of work and the loss of prestige which came when women were no 
longer producers of goods in their own homes, ordinary thinking has em- 
phasized the differences in their disparaging aspects. Differences have 
been typed and assigned to men or to women by reason of their sex. Thus, 
men are strong, decisive, executive, competitive, harsh, accurate, taciturn, 
mechanically gifted, capable of abstract thinking, just because they are 
men; while women are weak, indecisive, docile, cooperative, lovable, 
gentle, vague, talkative, inept mechanically, very capable in concrete 
thinking, especially in social terms as they or those in whom they are 
emotionally interested are involved. While men are capable of enduring 
prolonged activity steadily, women are quick and volatile, incapable of 
staying with a long-continued, arduous task. 

These socially accepted attitudes toward women have stayed with 
many a scientist when he has thought that he was being objective and 
analyzing and interpreting data with all due scientific caution. With the 
beginning of careful analytic study of individual differences, it was 
found that in laboratory situations the average of the females tested in 
mental traits was at least as good as the average of the men tested. There 
was then a search for some other cause of woman’s assumed inferiority. 
During the period when women were thought to be more variable, 


women were considered inferior because they were more variable. 


When the selection of cases made it seem true that men were more 
variable, then women were considered inferior because they did not vary 
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as much. More marked variability was assumed to account for the over- 
whelming majority of men among those eminent individuals who were 
important contributors to the progress of the race. The scarcity of 
eminent women in all fields was thought to be due to some innate factor 
of lesser variability which doomed all women to fall short forever of the 
best goals which men could reach. Into a period when experimental ma- 
terial was used uncritically to bolster the assumptions of man’s innate 
superiority, Professor Leta S. Hollingworth projected her clear thinking 
and scientific analyses of data. Her consequent good experimental pro- 
cedure as well as her deft handling of facts have made this muzziness of 
concept in the field of sex differences as outmoded as the concepts of 
phrenologists. 

Professor Hollingworth’s analysis included an evaluation of the effect 
of social custom on the achievement of men and of women, since the re- 
lation of ability to achievement is not necessarily in perfect proportion 
when social demands of our civilization are different for the two sexes. 
Many individuals, notably Virginia Woolf, have written fervently about 
the drag on creative activity which is put into effect by social custom, 
but Professor Hollingworth has stated the crux of the matter most dis- 
passionately, and in terms which can be evaluated experimentally. With 
such a statement of the problem she could and did define possible causes 
of differences in behavior between the sexes, and check them. Three pos- 
sible innate sex differences are: the general superiority of one sex over the 
other; greater variability in one sex, producing more brilliant and more 
excessively stupid persons; and a physiological weakness which would 
make it impossible for members of one sex to work at as high a rate of 
efficiency as members of the other, either temporarily or constantly. 

Her work in separating these factors is summarized in a masterly arti- 
cle." This article attacks the assumption that women are inferior; the 
findings presented show that woman is not proved to be inferior to man 
by any study of anatomical differences; by any comparison of brain size, 
either absolute or in relation to body size; by results from the psychologi- 
cal laboratory; by any proof of greater male variability in currently ac- 
cepted scientific findings; nor by her own study of the effect of func- 


1 Hollingworth, Leta S. “Science and Feminism.” (With R. Lowie.) Scientific 
Monthly, pp. 277-284, September, 1916. 
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tional periodicity on results of tests of mental traits.’ “The verdict of 
present-day science is thus an uncompromisingly negative one; no ra- 
tional grounds have yet been established that should lead to artificial lim- 
itation of woman’s activity on the ground of inferior efficiency.” In 
another article* on the same subject she states the conditions which must 
be met before innate differences in variability can be established as cer- 
tain. “In order to establish the greater native variability of either sex it is 
necessary to show (1) that in the trait being distributed the opportunity 
and training of the sexes have been exactly equal, and (2) that in neither 
group has variability had more or less survival value than in the other.” 

Her attitude with regard to the injustice of the social demands made 
on women for children without any recognition of their achievement is 
clearly expressed. She affirms‘ that if society wants women to have chil- 
dren for its own purposes it should be prepared to pay mothers either in 
money or in fame. It is unfair to tie down women to onerous and long- 
time tasks, and then hold them up to scorn for their lack of achievement 
in other fields. 

Injustice to women roused her again® to protest limiting admissions to 
Phi Beta Kappa to a smaller proportion of women. Her interest in fem- 
inism is perhaps epitomized in her statements that women will have to 
alter situations gradually so that they “may both fulfill their intellectual 
promise and enjoy a normal domestic life as men have always done.” 

Professor Hollingworth summarized her conclusions with regard to 
the vocational aptitudes of women in a chapter® in H. L. Hollingworth’s 
Vocational Psychology. Perhaps the best statement of its content is 
given in her own review: ‘ 


L. S. Hollingworth has advanced the theorem that the traditional division of 
labor between the sexes implies no sex difference in mental traits; that it is to 


2 Hollingworth, Leta S. Functional Periodicity. Contributions to Education, No. 69. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1914. 

3 Hollingworth, Leta S. “Variability as Related to Sex Differences in Achievement.” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 19, pp. 510-530, January, 1914. 

4 Hollingworth, Leta S. “Social Devices for Impelling Women to Bear and Rear Chil- 
dren.” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 22, pp. 19-29, July, 1916. 

5 Hollingworth, Leta S. “Phi Beta Kappa and Women Students.” School and Society, 
Vol. 4, pp. 932-933, December, 1916. 

6 Hollingworth, H. L. Vocational Psychology. Chapter X in “The Vocational Apti- 
tudes of Women.” D. Appleton, 1916. 

7 Hollingworth, Leta S. “Comparisons of the Sexes in Mental Traits.” Psychological 
Bulletin, December, 1918. 
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be explained solely on the basis of sex differences in the physiological func- 
tion of reproduction, which has always bound the female to the house and 
offspring, leaving the male relatively free vocationally; that the traditional 
division of labor is what we would expect to find with or without sex differ- 
ences in mental traits. 


Findings which led her to these conclusions appear in several articles.* 

Whenever a study had been made of feeble-minded individuals in in- 
stitutions or special classes, there had been found a disproportionately 
large number of males compared to their frequency in the population at 
large. Professor Hollingworth showed?® by a statistical analysis of 1,000 
cases from the New York Clearing House and 1,142 cases from Randall’s 
Island that pressure from social competition was so differentiated for the 
two sexes as to play a prominent part in the selection of a larger number 
of males than females. She showed that “A girl must be relatively more 
stupid than a boy in order to be presented for examination, and she must 
be still more stupid, comparatively, to be actually segregated as unfit for 
social and economic participation.” In another study in this field,”® she 
showed that males are presented for study in the ratio of 1.3 to each 
female presented, and pointed out that since women as a whole are in 
non-competitive work (housekeeping, child care, and the like), limita- 
tions of mentality are not perceived as clearly and do not present so 
obvious a social problem. To her, the resultant presence of larger numbers 
of low-grade women in society seemed unjust both to society and to 
woman. In a lucid article’? she voiced the proposal that such feeble- 
minded women should be apprehended and segregated early. 

Insistent as Professor Hollingworth has been that women were indi- 
viduals, she has never felt that they were the only individuals. Her con- 

8 Hollingworth, Leta S. “Differential Action upon the Sexes of Forces which Tend to 
Segregate the Feeble-minded.” Journal of Abnormal Psychology, pp. 35-37, April-June, 
1922; “An Economic and Social Study of Feeble-minded Women.” Medical Record, 
Pp- 1025-1028, June 6, 1914; “Frequency of Amentia as Related to Sex.” Medical Record, 
PP 753-756, October 25, 1913; “The Mentally Defective as Cases in the Courts of New 
York City,” Medical Record, pp. 337-341, February 27, 1915. 


® Hollingworth, Leta S. “Differential Action upon the Sexes of Forces which Tend to 
Segregate the Feeble-minded.” Journal of Abnormal Psychology, pp. 35-37, April-June, 
1922. 

1 Hollingworth, Leta S. “Frequency of Amentia as Related to Sex.” 

" Hollingworth, Leta S. “An Economic and Social Study of Feeble-minded Women.” 
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cern over the best treatment for all in need of protection led her to write 
a plea” for better measures in handling those whose incompetence had 
led to difficulties with established law. She wanted all court cases treated 
alike; examined at their first appearance in court, and then handled as 
they needed to be handled, not as their offense indicated. 

In some of the summaries already mentioned, Professor Hollingworth 
referred to an article which she had written in collaboration with Doctor 
Helen Montague."* The thesis is that little was known about comparative 
variability of the sexes, that the type of variability in mental traits could 
not be tested directly by the tests then known since the effect of en- 
vironment was included in all measurements, and that measurement of 
physical variability at birth might give the best measure of innate vari- 
ability which could be had. The authors went over the records of meas- 
urements in ten physical traits of 1,000 female neonates and 1,000 male 
neonates. These data showed, when the Pearson or Thorndike coefficient 
of variation was applied, that in about one-half the anatomical measure- 
ments made, there was no difference in variability, and in the remaining 
measurements, the males were more variable in some and the females were 
more variable in about an equal number of others. The conclusion 
reached was, “This does not prove, but does suggest, similar findings for 
mental variability.” 

The other concept which had been adduced to account for an assumed 
inferiority of women in performance was that women could not be 
counted on for steady exertion because of physiological handicaps. Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth made a study of the effects of functional periodicity 
in women on measurements of mental traits’* which is a classic. The re- 
sults disproved the assumption that women were less able at the catamenial 
period as shown by the results on tests of mental function taken daily 
during a period of several months. There was also no evidence of greater 
fatigability. Her conclusion was that “No cycle of efficiency within the 
month is discernible.” Professor Hollingworth hoped that there would 
be further studies on the psychology of women by women—‘“Thus may 
scientific light be cast upon the question so widely discussed at present 


12 Hollingworth, Leta S. “The Mentally Defective as Cases in the Courts of New 
York City.” Medical Record, February 27, 1915. 

13 Hollingworth, Leta S. Functional Periodicity. Contributions to Education, No. 69. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1914. 
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whether women may at last contribute their best intellectual effort to- 
ward human progress, or whether it will be expedient for them to remain 
in the future as they have remained in the past, the matrix from which 
proceed the dynamic agents of society.” 

Over a period of years, Professor Hollingworth reviewed the work 
done in the field of sex differences for the Psychological Bulletin.“ In one 
article’® is found a cogent statement that can be taken as a guide for all 
future work in this field, and with slight changes of terms, as a guide for 
all scientific analysis: “a sex difference” can only be so labeled when it is 
reliably true; it can be called inherent only if present when training and 
environment are similar.” More recent work in the field of sex differences 
has been reported by McNemar and Terman.”* Their statement (p. 56) 
expresses their conclusion, “It would seem safe, therefore, to conclude 
that on the basis of the available data it cannot be said that there is a sex 
difference in variation in the functions measured by these varied tests.” 

Yet the last word has not been said in this field. The problem of accu- 
rate measurement, involving as it does measurement of the extremes, is 
one which can be worked out only through the development of more 
precise measures and very detailed statistical analyses. Workers in tests 
and statistics will offer new material on which students of sex differences 
can make finer logical analyses than those possible at the time when Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth pioneered in the field. One other promising line of 
development is the long-time study of individual development. The field 
of sex differences has been attacked almost entirely through horizontal 
studies of individuals, and interpretation of the results has been based on 
the status of individuals at the time they were tested. With collection of 
information about individuals covering years of their development and 
final status, it will be possible to use a new approach. Variability due to 
sex of the individual can be traced through all periods of environmental 
effect. Then it may be possible to form an experimental group which will 
be subjected to controlled environmental conditions, and measures of 
their comparative variability will have meaning. 

4 Hollingworth, Leta S. “Sex Differences in Mental Traits.” Psychological Bulletin, 
Vol. 13, pp. 377-384, October, 1916. “Comparisons of the Sexes in Mental Traits.” Psy- 
chological Bulletin, December, 1918. 15 | bid. 


16 McNemar, Quinn and Terman, L. M. “Sex Differences in Variational Tendency.” 
Genetic Psychology, Vol. 18, 1936. 

















Intellectually Gifted Children 


Their Characteristics and Problems 
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_ has been considerable misunderstanding concerning the term 
“«ntellectually gifted.” A child who is intellectually gifted is one 
who excels his fellows to a marked degree in abstract intelligence. He 
possesses more of such mental qualities as power, alertness, keen observa- 
tion, curiosity, and insight into relationships. A definition of “intellec- 
tually gifted” is not concerned with physical or social characteristics, im- 
portant though these are to the individual. 

For practical purposes, it is necessary to select arbitrarily a critical 
point which will separate the intellectually gifted from other children. 
In common practice this point has been set at the ggth percentile; that is, 
those children falling in the top one per cent with respect to mental 
capacity are called “intellectually gifted.” Hence, in the course of this 
article, whenever the writer refers to intellectually gifted children he 
will mean those children who appear once in a hundred times. 

Obviously all gifted children are not geniuses. It is likely, as Professor 
Leta S. Hollingworth’ points out, that those in the lower brackets of this 
group do not possess sufficient intellectual capacity to attain eminence. 
She has set 180 rather than 130 I.Q. as the lower limit for true genius. 


IDENTIFICATION 


The task of identifying intellectually gifted children is a complicated 
one. Little confidence can be placed in the judgments of parents be- 
1 Hollingworth, Leta S. “Personality and Adjustment as Determiners and Correlates 
of Intelligence.” Intelligence: Its Nature and Nurture, The Thirty-Ninth Yearbook of 


the National Society for the Study of Education, 1940. Part 11: Comparative and Critical 
Exposition. 
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cause of their bias, their inability to observe behavior accurately, and 
their failure to make comparisons with adequate standards. The judg- 
ments of teachers are somewhat superior to those of parents, but they, 
too, are unduly affected by subjective factors. Terman,? in selecting the 
gifted children whom he studied in California, found the judgment of 
teachers to be an even less reliable criterion than age-grade status. 

By far the most satisfactory means of selecting gifted children is the 
intelligence test, first introduced by Binet in 1905. Since that time the 
intelligence test has been considerably improved. Probably the best of a 
large number of such instruments now in use is the new Stanford Re- 
vision of the Binet-Simon scale.* 

However, the intelligence test, though constituting the best method of 
evaluating the relative mental abilities of children, is not wholly valid. In 
the first place, since psychologists do not yet know just what it is that 
happens in the human organism which produces abstract thinking, they 
are obliged to measure intellectual behavior indirectly. This in itself re- 
sults in some error. Secondly, the accuracy of a score on an intelligence 
test rests upon the fulfillment of two fundamental assumptions: that the 
individual is fully cooperating; that the individual’s experiential back- 
ground approximates that of the children upon whom the test was 
standardized. Since it is difficult to satisfy either of these assumptions in 
testing pre-school children, the intelligence test has been found only 
partially satisfactory for use on this level. Difficulty in satisfying the 
second of the two assumptions makes the test only moderately satisfac- 
tory for use with adults. It is most adequate when utilized to measure the 
abilities of grade school children. Thorndike* says, “We can measure 
fairly exactly a child’s intelligence at the age of 12 in the sense of ability 
to succeed with problems in abstract and relational thinking. . .. We can 
do all this profitably, but with somewhat larger chances of error, even so 
early as the age of 8.” 

If the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon scale is used for identi- 


*Terman, L. M. Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. 1, p. 33. (Second Edition.) Stanford 
University Press, Stanford University, Calif., 1926. 

3Terman, L. M. and Merrill, M. A. Measuring Intelligence. The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1937. 

* Thorndike, E. L. “How May We Improve the Selection, Training, and Life-Work of 
Leaders?” Teachers College Record, Vol. 40, Pp- 593-605, April, 1939. 
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fying gifted children, the child, especially if he is unusually gifted, 
should not be more than eleven or twelve years of age when tested. It is 
possible to obtain an adequate rating on gifted children who are some- 
what under eight years of age. However, even with gifted children, in- 
telligence quotients obtained before the age of six are subject to con- 
siderable error. 

The intelligence test measures primarily the ability to learn. It does 
not give a complete picture of all of the gifted child’s mental qualities. A 
child may rate high on an intelligence test and yet fall short of being a 
genius because, though he possesses a large body of information, he has 
relatively little ability to make that information function creatively. It 
may never be possible to measure creative imagination objectively, yet 
certainly this is an aspect of genius that must not be overlooked. 

Lacking objective means of evaluating intellectual characteristics not 
adequately sampled by the intelligence test, it might be well, in selecting 
a group of gifted children, to supplement the intelligence quotient with 
subjective information gathered from home and school. It continues 
necessary, however, to lean heavily upon the intelligence test score as the 
best single indication of mental status. 


CONSTANCY OF MENTAL STATUS 


It is important to know whether or not intellectually gifted children 
retain their position with respect to relative mental status as they develop 
toward and eventually reach adulthood. If they do not retain their po- 
sition, there is little justification for selecting them while they are still 
young with a view to giving them the kind of training which will best 
fit them for later leadership. The fundamental reason for providing spe- 
cial education for gifted children is the belief that they are the ones who, 
in adult years, will bear the burdens of leadership. 

Psychologists have approached the problem of constancy in two ways: 
first, by looking backward into the early behavior history of men and 
women who attained eminence; second, by following the development 
of children who were identified at an early age as intellectually gifted. 
The first of these approaches was made by Cox® and her co-workers. 


5 Cox, C. M. Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. Il. Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University, Calif., 1926. 
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Cox analyzed all available biographical material on 301 of the most 
eminent men and women who lived in the period between 1450 and 1850. 
On the basis of this analysis three judges, Lewis M. Terman, Maude A. 
Merrill, and Catherine M. Cox, made two I.Q. estimates, the first of 
which rested upon the mental behavior of the individual up to age seven- 
teen. The resulting data justified Cox* in reporting that “Youths who 
achieve eminence are distinguished in childhood by behavior which indi- 
cates an unusually high I.Q.” Cox‘ then goes on to say, 


The significant conclusion in the present study is derived from the evidence 
it presents that the extraordinary genius who achieves the highest eminence 
is also the gifted individual whom intelligence tests may discover in child- 
hood. The converse of this proposition is yet to be prov ed. 


There have not been many genetic studies which have traced the men- 
tal development of gifted children over a long period of time. The two 
most fruitful ones are those by Hollingworth in New York and Terman 
in California. 

In 1922-1923 Hollingworth and her assistants selected a group of 148 
children with intelligence quotients of 133 and above. From this group 
56 were chosen at random and were followed for more than a decade. 
There has grown out of this study a considerable amount of revealing 
data, much of which has not yet been reported upon. A few analyses, 
however, have been published; three of these will be briefly summarized 
here. 

In a monograph containing data on the constancy of the mental de- 
velopment of the Hollingworth group, Lamson* pointed out that the 
mean I.Q. of the 56 gifted children was found on the initial test to be 153 
+ 1.7. After a period of one year the children were retested with the 
Stanford-Binet. At that time the mean I.Q. was found to be 156 +1.1. 
Upon a second retesting, one year later, a mean I.Q. of 157 + 1.2 was 
obtained. No child fell below 135 I.Q. on any one of the three tests. In 
other words, although there was some variation in individual I.Q.’s, no 


$ Ibid., pp. 216-217. 
TIbid., p. 218. 


8Lamson, E. A Study of Young Gifted Children in Senior High School. Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 424. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, 1930. 
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child who was found to be in the top one per cent at the time of selection 
fell from that high place during the ensuing two years. 

In 1929 Lamson examined these children with Army Alpha, the chil- 
dren, now fifteen years of age, being too old to be satisfactorily rated by 
the Stanford-Binet. Lamson reported that the scores earned by this group 
of gifted children placed them in the top one per cent for an unselected 
group. She pointed out that the median score was fifteen points higher 
than that earned by 252 graduate students at Columbia University. 

Hollingworth and Kaunitz® reported on the intellectual status of this 
same group when they had reached an average chronological age of 
eighteen years and six months. It was now ten years since they had been 
identified, at the age of eight years and six months, as intellectually 
gifted children. Hollingworth and Kaunitz tested the group with Army 
Alpha and found that 95 of the 116 subjects fell within the top one per 
cent of scores earned by American soldiers at the time of the World War. 
Of the remaining 21, 19 fell between the 97th and the ggth percentiles 
and 2 below the 97th percentile. In other words, 82 per cent retained 
their position in the top one per cent and the remaining 18 per cent were 
only slightly below. Not one individual in the group regressed to 
mediocrity. 

Three years later, that is, thirteen years after the children had been 
identified as gifted, eighteen were tested by Lorge and Hollingworth” 
with CAVD, levels N to Q. They found that, when compared with the 
college graduate population of the United States, these children fell 
within the upper quartile. 
~ The studies of constancy carried out by Hollingworth and her co- 
workers definitely indicate that those children who are identified as 
intellectually gifted when they are from seven to nine years of age will 
retain their relative mental status through adolescence into adulthood. 
Hollingworth states her point of view as follows: 


Follow-up studies of the past decade show that children selected at and 
after seven years of age as rating in the top centile of the distribution of 
Stanford-Binet IQ’s maintain their centile status on mental tests with a very 


® Hollingworth, Leta S. and Kaunitz, R. M. “The Centile Status of Gifted Children at 
Maturity.” Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vol. 45, pp. 106-120, September, 1934. 

10 Lorge, I. and Hollingworth, Leta S. “Adult Status of Highly Intelligent Children.” 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vol. 49, pp. 215-226, 1936. 
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high degree of reliability. Regression from top centile is rare, and regression 
to lower than ninety-fifth centile hardly ever occurs. This is the finding in 
spite of the fact that end scores in practically all instances have rested on a 
single test, so that an occasional large error on first test with a large contrary 
error for the same individual on final test is bound to bring a discrepancy in a 
predictable number of cases.! 


Nearly twenty years ago Terman”™ began a genetic study of approxi- 
mately 1,000 intellectually gifted children. The main experimental group 
consisted of 643 cases whose average age at the time of selection was nine 
years and eleven months. Sixty-four of these, who were less than thirteen 
years of age at the time a follow-up study was made in 1927-1928,"* were 
retested with the Stanford-Binet. The retest I.Q.’s revealed a slight tend- 
ency toward regression, the average I.Q. drop for the boys and girls 
combined being nine points. The mean decrease for the boys was three 
points while that for the girls was seventeen. 

A total of 399 children in the main experimental group were examined, 
six years after selection, with the Terman group test. Although this in- 
strument handicaps those who are in the top one per cent with respect to 
intelligence, nevertheless these 399 children earned scores which indi- 
cated that they were still either in or very near the top centile. However, 
a slight decrease was again noticed, and again the decrease was greater 
for the girls than for the boys. 

In a later report Terman” points out that a considerable percentage of 
the children in his gifted group went to college, their average age at 
entrance being seventeen years. When some 4oo of the subjects who 
entered Stanford University were tested with the Thorndike Intelligence 
Examination, their mean score was found to be more than a standard 
deviation above the mean of the highly selected Stanford population and 
only a few points below the mean of candidates for the Ph.D. degree in 


psychology. 


1 Hollingworth, Leta S. Thirty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, 1940. Part I, p. 61. 

2 Terman, L. M. Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. 1. Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford University, Calif., 1926. 

18 Terman, L. M. Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. Ill, Chap. Ill. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, Calif., 1930. 

4 Terman, L. M. Thirty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, 1940. Part I, p. 70. 
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Witty,” in a genetic study of 50 gifted children, begun in 1924-1925, 
found a marked constancy in their intellectual status as they developed 
through the years. At the time of selection the mean I.Q. of Witty’s 
group was 153. In 1935 the majority of this group were in college. Con- 
cerning them Witty says, 


.... all the group would fall among the upper 5 per cent of college students, 
These results confirm the observation that those who will be highly gifted in 
college and in high school can be identified with considerable accuracy b 


intelligence tests administered when they are still children in the elementary 
school. 


CAPACITY VERSUS ACHIEVEMENT 


In attempting to arrive at a valid conclusion concerning the constancy 
of intellectual status, it is important to keep in mind the fact that intel- 
lectual capacity and general achievement are by no means synonymous. 
Confusion in the use of these terms has frequently resulted in the illusion 
that a child identified as intellectually gifted has developed into a dull 
adult when he does not achieve what the world deems outstanding suc- 
cess. The failure of such an individual to achieve is not the result of a 
lowered intellectual level, but is caused rather by one or more of the 
many factors which influence success. All that can be said of an intel- 
lectually gifted child is that he possesses the most necessary single ele- 
ment needed for the attainment of a high place. Professor Hollingworth” 
estimates that even among those children testing above 180 I.Q. not more 
than one in four or five enjoys that combination of events which will lead 
to eminence. 

This discrepancy between intellectual capacity and general achieve- 
ment gives rise to an important issue in the question of the selection and 
training of leaders. Since, admittedly, high intelligence is but one of sev- 
eral determiners of eminence it would appear desirable to consider also, in 
selecting a group of potential leaders, such factors as sex, race, health, 
drive, and ability to get along with people. On the other hand, it is pos- 
sible that children selected solely on the basis of intellectual superiority 

15 Witty, P. Thirty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, 1940. Part II, pp. 401-409. 


16 Hollingworth, Leta S. Thirty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, 1940. Part I, p. 63. 
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could be aided in developing sociability, a desire to work, and so on. It 
would hardly seem that in a democracy there could be justification for 
discrimination on the basis of race or sex. 

It may be, as Terman™ suggests, that children who are only mod- 
erately gifted, such as those whose intelligence quotients hover around 
140 or 150, are more likely to succeed under present-day conditions than 
are those whose intelligence quotients are much higher. Certainly the 
extremely gifted child is much more likely to be warped by society, in- 
cluding the educational system, than is the child who rates nearer his 
fellows in intellectual capacity. 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 


Terman,”** in his California study, discovered that there was a marked 
relationship between occupational status of fathers and frequency of 
gifted children. For instance, nearly one-third of the Terman group came 
from fathers belonging to the professional classes, even though this pro- 
fessional group made up but 2.9 per cent of the population surveyed. In 
other words, these professional groups produced a little more than ten 
times as many intellectually superior children as would be expected on 
the basis of their incidence in the general population. 

Such figures as the above take into consideration the relative frequency 
of the several groups. In terms of actual numbers many of the gifted are 
children of fathers whose occupational status is below that of the pro- 
fessions. A few, and this is especially true in the period following the eco- 
nomic collapse of 1929, come from homes of deepest poverty. As Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth” has said, 


It is necessary to emphasize the fact that a substantial and important minority 
of superior deviates originate in poverty, in families where all means are lack- 
ing for appropriate development. . . . A substantial number of children whose 
potential achievement is P by an IQ above 170 have no prospect 
of family support for their subsequent development. The presence of these 


17 Terman, L. M. Thirty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, 1940. Part I, pp. 83-84. 

18 Terman, L. M. Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. I, p- 63. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, Calif., 1926. 

19 Hollingworth, L. S. Thirty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, 1940. Part I, pp. 59-60. 
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children of great promise who are sorely handicapped by poverty or near- 
poverty constitutes a responsibility for education and for government. 


There have been many attempts to evaluate the relative contributions 
of heredity and environment to the mental capacity of the child. In an 
such attempts, it is important to keep two facts in mind: first, that the 
forces of heredity and environment are interdependent; second, that en- 
vironment must always be interpreted in terms of its effect upon a specific 
individual. In the heredity-environment controversy the first of these 
facts is frequently, and the second nearly always, overlooked. It should 
be obvious that what is good for one child may be bad for another. The 
controlled environment which can be depended upon to bring positive 
results to all does not exist. A specific environment is not even constant 
for the same individual but affects him differently as his reacting mecha- 
nisms vary in their responses. 

There is some indication from certain studies that a change in environ- 
ment will affect a change in obtained I.Q.’s. However, a change in an 
intelligence quotient, obtained by indirect methods and based on the 
assumption that certain important requirements have been met, is not in 
itself absolute proof that there has been an actual change in the mental 
capacity of the individual. Studies based upon measurements made on 
preschool children are especially likely to be fallacious. As Holling- 
worth™ pointed out in connection with a Wellman report from the 
University of Iowa investigations, 


She does not take into consideration that tests standardized for preschool 
children are always brought out on less than a random sample. She uncriti- 
cally accepts tests developed years ago for preschool ages as being tests 
standardized on the same samples of population as those now used during 
school years, which is not the case. Again, Wellman never considers the in- 
fluence of negativism at all. 


There is no proof that gifted children can be made. For every indi- 
vidual, heredity determines the nature of the physical mechanism which 
he possesses and so sets limits to his capacities, while environment mod- 
ifies the manner in which that mechanism will function and the extent to 
which those capacities will be developed. 


20 [bid., p. 452. 
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PHYSICAL EQUIPMENT AND HEALTH 


Paterson,” in a critical evaluation of the studies of the relationship be- 

tween physique and intellect for unselected children, concludes as 
follows, 
On the one hand we would emphasize the fact that relationship even though 
slight is positive. On the other hand . . . it is important to emphasize the fact 
that physical status and mental status are to a great extent independent of 
one another. 

Even a correlation as low as .15, though useless for individual proph- 
ecy, possesses significance with respect to group means. For example, 
Hollingworth and Taylor? investigated differences in height between 
groups of widely differing intelligence. They matched each of 45 in- 
tellectually gifted children, with I.Q.’s above 135, with a child rating 
between go I.Q. and 110 I.Q. and with another whose intelligence quo- 
tient was below 65. The factors of age, race, and sex were kept con- 
stant. In terms of averages the gifted group was found to be 52.9 inches 
tall, the average group to be 51.2 inches, and the feeble-minded group 
49.6 inches. Corresponding results were obtained with respect to weight. 

Gray,”* under Hollingworth’s supervision, gathered data concerning 
the height and weight of young college students. The subjects were 126 
boys, whose average age was fifteen years and six months, and 28 girls, 
whose average age was fifteen years and eight months. When checked 
against the Baldwin-Wood norms for boys and girls of the same age, 
both boys and girls were found, on the average, to be taller and heavier. 
When compared with a control group of typical college students, these 
gifted adolescents were found to be both shorter and lighter, the dif- 
ference being caused by the fact that the control group was somewhat 
more than two years older. 

/ Baldwin,* working under the direction of Terman in the California 


21 Paterson, D. G. Physique and Intellect, pp. 51-52. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., New York, 1930. 

*2 Hollingworth, Leta S. and Taylor, G. A. Twenty-Third Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. Part I, pp. 221-237, 1924. 

*3 Gray, H. A. Factors in the Undergraduate Careers of Young College Students, p. 42. 
Contributions to Education, No. 437. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1930. 

*4 Baldwin, B. T. Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. 1, Chap. VII, pp. 135-172. Stanford 
University Press, Stanford University, Calif., 1926. 
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study, made a series of measurements on 594 gifted children. The data 
were then compared with norms which had been obtained from un- 
selected children. The superiority of the gifted boys and girls of all ages 
from seven to fifteen inclusive is striking. 

Hollingworth* followed the physical development of 47 intellectually 
gifted children for a period of seven years. The mean I.Q. of the group 
was 155. At the time the study was begun, the chronological age range 
was from seven to nine. The heights of these children were first recorded 
in January, 1923, and were tabulated each succeeding year until 1929. 
Each year the child’s height was compared with appropriate norms. Hol- 
lingworth found that, at the time of the first measurements, 41 of the 47 
children were above their respective height norms. At the time of the 
final measurements, 42 were above. The average for the entire group 
remained consistently above the norm throughout the seven years, 
though it was slightly greater in 1929 than in 1923. 

Beauty of face is a difficult characteristic to measure objectively. Hol- 
lingworth* attempted it with a group of twenty adolescents, of whom 
thirteen were boys and seven girls. These gifted children were matched 
with a group of control children. All were photographed under con- 
ditions as nearly identical as possible. Twenty-two judges, with no in- 
formation concerning the mentality of the subjects, rated the pictures. 
On the basis of these ratings the faces of the gifted children were more 


attractive than those of the control children who were of average in- 


telligence. 

The evidence at hand indicates that mentally superior children slightly 
excel average children in physical and mental health. Dr. Moore,” re- 
porting on the health of the Terman group of gifted children, says, 


In regard to a general comparison of this group with unselected children, it 
is my opinion that major and minor defects are much less common in the 
former. I do not have suitable figures on which to base a comparison as to the 
relative incidence of various defects, but I have a strong conviction that, other 


25 Hollingworth, Leta S. “Do Intellectually Gifted Children Grow toward Mediocrity 
in Stature?” Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vol. 37, pp. 345-360, September, 1930. 

26 Hollingworth, Leta S. “Comparative Beauty of Faces of Highly Intelligent Adoles- 
cents.” Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. 47, pp. 268-281, December, 1935. 

27 Terman, L. M. Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. 1, p. 251. Stanford University Press, 


Stanford University, Calif., 1926. 
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things being equal, there is a direct correlation between physical health and 
mentality in children when studied in groups. In my opinion the physical 
superiority of the gifted group is indicated by the higher average of nutrition 
and by superior stability, physical and mental. 

/ 

Terman,** depending upon the responses of teachers to the question, 
“Is child especially nervous?” reported affirmative answers for 13.3 per 
cent of the gifted group as compared with 16.1 per cent of the control 
group. There were approximately soo children in each group. In this 
same study gifted children were found less likely to be stammerers than 
control children, but, on the other hand, were observed to be somewhat 
more timid and to manifest a slightly greater tendency to worry. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 


Human beings as a group experience difficulty in understanding one 
of their number who varies markedly in any aspect of behavior. This 
fact creates many problems in social adjustment for the gifted child, and 
the more gifted he is the more serious the problems. It is fortunate for 
those of average mentality that superior deviates adjust surprisingly well, 
for an antisocial genius is not easy to control. 

VStudies that have been made of the character traits of gifted children 
and of eminent men are practically unanimous in concluding that they 
are superior in this respect. Burt” states that the presence of intellectually 
gifted children in a delinquent group is exceptional. Terman™ says that 
the gifted child of nine years equals an average child of fourteen years in 
character development. Cox,** rating 100 eminent individuals on 67 
character traits, reports them to be definitely above the average. 

- Although the field has not been satisfactorily studied—a fact resulting 
in part, at least, from a lack of adequate measuring instruments—the in- 
dications are that gifted children as a group are superior in personality 


*8 Terman, L. M. Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. 1, p. 212. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, Calif., 1926. 

* Burt, C. The Young Delinquent, pp. 283-284. D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
New York, 1928. 

% Terman, L. M. Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. I, p. 516. (Second Edition.) Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford University, Calif., 1926. 

81 Cox, C. M. Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. Il, pp. 169-180. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, Calif., 1926. 
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traits and in social intelligence as well as in character. Hildreth,** after 
making a study of 60 gifted children, says, 


An analysis of the records indicates for the group as a whole nearly 5 times 
as many favorable notations of intellectual, personality, and character traits 
for the gifted as for the controls. Conversely, comparatively unfavorable 
traits were noted nearly 5 times as frequently for the controls as for the gifted 
subjects. 


Hildreth even goes so far as to suggest the hypothesis that “the gifted 
child can be identified on the basis of certain behavior signs and trends 
as well as through outcomes from standardized tests.” Hollingworth and 
Rust,** using the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, found gifted children 
to be more self-sufficient and more dominant than those upon whom the 
test was standardized. 

In his play activities at school and in his community, the gifted child, 
especially if he is unusually gifted, is faced with many serious problems. 
The manner in which these problems are met, or should be met, has 
received relatively little attention by psychologists. ‘he present point of 
view, subjectively arrived at, seems to be that the gifted child must be 
socialized at all costs. It is quite possible that a more desirable attitude 
would be to accept the fact that most children with I.Q.’s above 160 
have so little in common with other children of the same chronological 
age that it is impossible for them to make play adjustments in the sense 
of active participation. Perhaps it would be better if such children were 
actually encouraged to observe rather than to participate. 

Yoder, Witty, Terman, Hollingworth, and others have pointed out 
that gifted children are somewhat more likely than average children to 
play solitary games, and that those who are extremely gifted are more 
likely than the less gifted to take such recourse. For example, Witty,” 
reporting on 50 gifted children, says that they “are somewhat more 
solitary and sedentary in their play.” 


82 Hildreth, G. “Characteristics of Young Gifted Children.” Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, Vol. 53, pp. 287-311, December, 1938. 

33 Hollingworth, Leta S. and Rust, M. M. “Application of the Bernreuter Inventory of 
Personality to Highly Intelligent Adolescents.” Journal of Psychology, Vol. 4, pp- 287- 
293, 1937- 

84 Witty, P. Thirty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. Part Il, p. 409, 1940. 
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One form of solitary play which appears frequently among gifted 
children is the creation of imaginary playmates and, occasionally, of 
imaginary countries. This form of play serves as an outlet for the intel- 
lectual and creative powers of the gifted child. It is usually harmless, but 
if indulged in for too long a period may prove to be a dangerous form of 
escape from reality. The subject of the imaginary playmates of gifted 
children has been scarcely touched by research workers. Studies in this 
field might well reveal much concerning the mental and emotional nature 
of gifted children. 

In spite of their problems in social adjustment and in spite of their 
tendency to enjoy solitary play, gifted children are somewhat more 
likely than average children, or below average children, to become 
school leaders. Finch and Carroll,® in a study of leadership among pupils 
in the University High School at the University of Minnesota, found 
that more than twice as many of the elective offices went to seniors who 
were distinctly above the average intelligence for the school as a whole 
than to an equal number of those who were typical of the student body. 
Children who were below the average group were seldom represented 
among the leaders. 

Hollingworth® points out that 


There is a direct ratio between the intelligence of leader and that of the led. 
To be a leader of his contemporaries a child must be more intelligent, but not 
too much more intelligent, than those who are to be led. There are rare ex- 
ceptions to this principle, but, generally speaking, a leadership pattern will not 
form or will break up when a discrepancy of more than about 30 points of 
LQ. comes to exist between the leader and the led. 


Leadership depends upon a complex pattern of abilities which cannot 
be analyzed here. It depends, too, upon the nature and interests of those 
led. A child might be a respected leader in one group and quite without 
honor in another. Gifted children frequently desire leadership. Certainly 
holding positions of responsibility in school affairs constitutes an impor- 
tant part of their training. 


85 Finch, F. H. and Carroll, H. A. “Gifted Children as High School Leaders.” Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, Vol. 41, pp. 476-481, December, 1932. 

6 Hollingworth, L. S. “What We Know about the Early Selection and Training of 
Leaders.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 40, Pp- 575-592, April, 1939. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


The American public school system, geared to meet the needs of those 
of average mentality, has almost wholly ignored the requirements of 


gifted children. Hollingworth* sums up the situation in the following 
words: 


Children testing at or above 140 I.Q. are unrecognized by the school, are un- 
provided for in mass education, are functioning far below their mental level 
in the elementary school, yet are maintaining themselves scholastically and 
socially without giving much trouble to either school or society. They earn 
high ‘ ‘marks” without effort and waste one-half or more of their time during 
the school day either in idleness or in the performance of routine tasks. 


The issues** involved in the broad question of differentiated instruc- 
tion for gifted children are many. Unfortunately, even though a school 
system does accept the thesis that special provision should be made for the 
gifted, it is difficult to decide upon the nature of that special education. 
Professor Hollingworth attempted to work out solutions concerning 
curriculum content and methods of teaching in the Speyer School ex- 
periment; however, with her customary frankness, she admitted that the 
task was taken up in hope and trust, without much knowledge of the 
best way to develop a genuine education for the children. In the Speyer 
School experiment approximately one-half of the children’s time was 
allotted to mastering the so-called elementary school essentials, the re- 
maining half being left for an enrichment program.’ Included in this en- 
richment program was the study of biography, French, argumentation, 
and the evolution of common things. 

The Speyer School experiment is one of a small number of investiga- 
tions so far undertaken to find out what form of education is best suited 
to the abilities and requirements of intellectually gifted children. There 
is need for much further research in this field. Elsewhere th writer™ has 
listed a number of principles which should underlie any program of edu- 
cation for superior deviates. These are suggestive of content and method, 


87 Hollingworth, Leta S. Thirty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. Part I, p. 66, 1940. 

38 Carroll, H. A. Genius in the Making, pp. 206-219. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1940. 

39 [bid., p. 262. 
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but details need to be worked out through classroom experimentation. 


The principles follow: 


13. 
14. 


15. 


eS PY PES YF 


A curriculum content based on the needs and interests of the chil- 
dren themselves. 

An enriched associative background. 

Insistence upon high standards of achievement. 

Encouragement in independent thinking. 

Instruction in scientific methods of attacking problems. 

Provision of opportunities for doing creative work. 

Requirement of participation in play and athletic activities. 

A program of character training. 

Training for coming social responsibilities. 

Provisions of opportunities for exploration. 

Arrangement for increased use of libraries, museums, etc. 
Requirement of participation in the extracurricular activities of 
unselected children. 

Reduction but not elimination of drill. 

Inclusion in the program of studies of such subjects as French, 
biography, and argumentation. 

A program of emotional education. 
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The Psychology and Education 
of Subnormal Children 


By MIRIAM C. PRITCHARD 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, SPEYER SCHOOL 


C is about twenty-five years since Leta S. Hollingworth began her 
work on the social and educational problems of the mentally de- 
ficient. During the preceding decade psychologists had been studying 
the nature of intelligence, and a few pioneers had laid the cornerstones 
for the scientific quantitative measurement of children’s abilities. In 
France, in 1905, Binet had published his scale for the measurement of 
intelligence of children. In this country, Norsworthy had at about the 
same time completed her study of the objective measurement of mental 
deficiency in children. 

Soon after this Professor Hollingworth began her series of scientific 
studies into the psychological, social, and educational problems of the 
mentally inferior. She was among the first to begin the systematic ac- 
cumulation of facts which led to an impersonal and sound knowledge of 
the needs and characteristics of subnormal children. Her success in this 
endeavor was due, not alone to her own efforts and interest in the sub- 
ject, but to the work of many other psychologists of the period. It 
should be noted particularly that she gained much from the work of 
Kuhlman, Goddard, and Terman who were employing successfully the 
new instruments for measuring abilities of children. Their researches 
provided Professor Hollingworth with a great many of the facts on 
which she later based her theories of intellectual subnormality. Also, she 
profited from her close association with Elizabeth Farrel, the founder of 
special classes in New York City. But above all these, her practical ex- 
perience in the early psychological clinics was of immeasurable value. It 
was thus on the basis of former researches, firsthand experiences with 
the mentally deficient, and her own numerous research studies that she 
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formulated her concepts of intellectual deficiency. Utilizing these con- 
cepts, she was then able to make her most significant contributions. These 
were suggestions for innumerable practical educational procedures in 
dealing with the mentally deficient. 

Any survey of past achievements in the field of the psychology and 
education of subnormal children in the public schools must, therefore, 
lay primary emphasis on the work of Leta S. Hollingworth. Likewise, 
the course of development in this field may be traced largely through a 
consideration of the evolution of her thinking about intellectual sub- 
normality. It was chiefly as a result of her efforts that the present Speyer 
School experiment in the education of deviates was undertaken, and 
through findings derived from this experiment has grown a wider knowl- 
edge of needs in the field. 

The scope of this article, therefore, will be, first, a discussion of the 
various aspects of mental subnormality with which Professor Holling- 
worth dealt; and second, a survey of future needs growing out of past 
and present educational experiments. 

The first scientific study undertaken by Professor Hollingworth in this 
field was closely connected with her persistent interest in the theory of 
greater male variability. The belief generally held at this time was that 
the frequency of mental deficiency was greater among males than among 
females. Professor Hollingworth questioned the validity of this dogma 
and made an analysis of the histories of one thousand unselected cases of 
intellectual defectives. It was demonstrated from her findings that the 
greater incidence of males in institutions for the feeble-minded was the 
result not of greater male variability but of uneven social and economic 
pressure.* 

During this same period Professor Hollingworth began her study of 
the socio-economic problems of mental deviates which were to be the 
theme of a great many of her writings and published addresses for the re- 
mainder of her life. 

In the New York City Clearing House for Mental Defectives, Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth, for the first time, was compiling quantitative data. 
These disclosed with startling clarity the gravity of the problems con- 


1“The Frequency of Amentia as Related to Sex.” Medical Record, Vol. 84, pp. 753- 
756, October 25, 1913. 
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fronting the social body in the care of the feeble-minded. It was there- 
fore to be expected that immediate interest would be drawn to the proper 
disposition and control of the cases rather than to the more remote fac- 
tors of causation. The numerous children of known feeble-minded 
mothers were being measured on a quantitative basis of mental ability, 
These impersonal measurements were revealing the large incidence of 
mental deficiency in such offspring. Concurrently the courts were send- 
ing the suspected mentally abnormal cases to the Clearing House for 
examination. It was found that among the adult prisoners there were 
some who had appeared before the Children’s Court while they were 
still minors. Had their deficiency been properly comprehended at the 
time of their earlier contact with the court, the subsequent crimes might 
have been prevented. These practical facts, so well known and accepted 
today, were not generally recognized by the medical profession, by cor- 
rection agencies, social workers, or other philanthropic organizations 
until Professor Hollingworth, in collaboration with Max Schlapp, made 
public their findings.” * 

The question arises as to what progress has been made in applying 
solutions to these sociological problems of the feeble-minded after these 
facts were known. In the problem of the control of feeble-mindedness 
through eugenics there still remains “a wide gap between the theory of 
what should be done and actual realization in conduct.” * As a partial con- 
sequence of our laissez-faire policy, in. New York State alone we spend 
millions of dollars a year for the state care of the feeble-minded. For the 
care of all our dependents, the budget is almost three-fourths as great 
as the budget for educational institutions. This unequal distribution of 
public funds greatly distressed Professor Hollingworth. 

Much progress has been made, however, in the direction of individual- 
izing punishments for defective delinquents. Our juvenile correction 
agencies are unsurpassed in the thoroughness of their examination— 
mental, physical, and social. The growth of knowledge has gone a long 


2 Schlapp, M. G., and Hollingworth, Leta S. “An Economic and Social Study of Feeble- 
minded Women.” Medical Record, Vol. 85, pp. 1025-1028, June 6, 1914. 

3 Schlapp, M. G. and Hollingworth, Leta S. “The Mentally Defective as Cases in the 
Courts of New York City.” Medical Record, Vol. 87, pp. 337-341, February 27, 1915. 

4 Hollingworth, Leta S. Psychology of Subnormal Children, p. 237. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1920. 
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way toward reaching the point where, as Schlapp and Hollingworth 
forecast, it “will eventuate in a system of correction and justice under 
which there will no longer be any attempt to punish the irresponsible or 
to reform the feeble-minded.”* 

It is difficult to appraise the influence that Professor Hollingworth’s 
book, The Psychology of Subnormal Children, has had on the thinking 
and the practices of administrators, and, more particularly, on classroom 
teachers in both America and foreign countries. At the time of its 
publication, in 1920, the findings concerning the psychological and edu- 
cational problems of the mentally deficient were largely reported in 
technical journals and other publications usually inaccessible to the 
classroom teachers. Here, for the first time, were presented with a mini- 
mum of technical detail and a simplicity and clarity of vocabulary, the 
most important findings to date in the field of the psychology of the 
mentally deficient as well as the practical implications of these findings 
for education. The basic psychological concepts, of which the book 
treats, have changed but little in the minds of scientists in the last two 
decades. It is still the best book of its kind in the field. 

The definition of intellectually inferior children as formulated by Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth can be understood best through a knowledge of her 
concept of intellect. Her definition of intelligence was a strictly utili- 
tarian, common-sense one stripped of all technical terms and idealistic 
hypotheses. She stated it simply as: “The ability to adapt behavior to the 
successful attainment of desired ends”* or “Intelligence learns how to do 
and get what is wanted.” In all her work with deviates this definition 
of intelligence remained constant. Although later she considered intelli- 
gence to be not a separate element, but one element in a totality of ele- 
ments making up the personality of an individual.® It is true that she 


5Schlapp, M. G. and Hollingworth, Leta S. “An Economic and Social Study of 
Feeble-minded Women.” Medical Record, Vol. 85, pp. 1025-1028, June 6, 1914. 

* Hollingworth, Leta S. Psychology of Subnormal Children, p. 116. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1920. 

* Hollingworth, Leta S. “The Development of Intelligence in the First Six Years.” 
Ungraded, Vol. 10, pp. 204-207, June, 1925. 

* Hollingworth, Leta S. “Personality and Adjustment as Determiners and Correlates 
of Intelligence.” The Nature and Nurture of Intelligence, The Thirty-Ninth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, 1940. Part Il: Comparative and 
Critical Exposition, p- 271. 
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thought of intelligence in the sense of a boundary line which limited 
potential achievement in all phases of personal behavior. It was on this 
point that she came into sharp conflict with the “environmentalists,” who 
defined intelligence in terms of achievement and, in the light of this 
definition, upheld the improvability of intelligence through the control 
of environment. The level of achievement reached depends upon the 
interaction of all elements in this totality of personality. This was the 
basis upon which Professor Hollingworth founded her arguments for 
differential education. But intelligence stands at the top of this hierarchy 
of personality elements, controlling and determining the quality and 
quantity of the functions of the other elements. She stated: “If thinkers 
about social science were obliged to name one single feature of human 
equipment which heads all others in significance for the destiny of an 
individual or a group, they would probably have to name intelligence.”* 

From the beginning of her study of deviates, Professor Hollingworth 
was greatly interested in the newly developed tool, through whose use 
mankind might be able to gain some quantitative insight into the capac- 
ities of the human mind. To others whose interests were of a more tech- 
nical nature, she left the task of experimentation in construction and 
refinement of the measuring instrument. Her primary interest was 
always directed toward the most effective and skillful use of this psycho- 
logical tool. She was insistent that specialized training was necessary in 
its use and interpretation, as is the case of all finely calibrated instruments. | 
“In the hands of experts trained to use them, intelligence tests rate chil- 
dren quite reliably in terms of the normal surface of frequency. It is pos- 
sible to tell how any given child rates with respect to the average for his 
age and to predict scholastic achievement at subsequent ages, within 
narrow limits of error.” ?° 

The claim made here that certain individual intelligence scales cor- 
relate well with school achievement is substantiated by the majority of 
scientific studies. Controversy arises when psychologists and other edu- 
cational authorities overestimate the predictive powers of this test. To 
quote Professor Hollingworth, “A diagnosis of mental ability is never 


® Hollingworth, Leta S. “Binet’s Contribution to Social Science.” Consulting Psychol- 
ogist, Vol. 2, pp. 9-12, March, 1936. 

10 Hollingworth, Leta S. “Problem Children.” Chapter in Childcraft, Vol. 8. Quarrie 
Corporation, Chicago, 1939. 
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made on the basis of an intelligence test alone.”"* She brought her un- 
usual quota of common sense to bear in the statement: 


Even among students of social science there exists confusion of thought as to 
just what Binet contributed. Some seem to think his measuring scale was in- 
tended to “measure the whole child,” and that because it does not, it fails. 
There have been proposals to reject it as worthless because it will not measure 
“temperament, character,” “achievement,” and the like. The expert realizes, 
of course, that Binet’s contribution does not and never was intended to cover 
the whole of a human being’s psychological equipment. As well throw down 
a clinical thermometer because it will not reveal the blood count of a person! 
One aspect only of mentality was measured by Binet—intelligence. With 
“temperament, ” “achievement,” “honesty,” and so forth he did not deal.’ 


9 6 


The critics of intelligence tests are prone to overlook, or are unaware 
of, the many warnings concerning the misuse and limitations of these 
scales which are repeatedly given by their builders and also by their 
strongest proponents. 

When Professor Hollingworth came to define mental deficiency, she 
adopted the psychological criteria based on the quantitative measure- 
ment of intelligence.’* Thus, the feeble-minded were identified as those 
individuals who fell —3 P.E. away from the midpoint of a continuous 
frequency distribution or, in terms of I.Q. values, below 7o. It is gen- 
erally recognized that this demarcation is an arbitrary one and useful 
only for purposes of classification. However, the concept of feeble- 
mindedness has changed but little in the last twenty years. 

It was almost seventy years ago that the first special class for feeble- 
minded children was established. During all these intervening years, there 
has been a struggle to bring the formal educational world to the realiza- 
tion that differentiation of instruction for the feeble-minded is right and 
proper. There are few educators now who would dispute the desirability 
and necessity for special classes for this group. But there is still a struggle 
ahead before differentiation of education for “slow-learners” [1.Q. 
(Stanford-Binet) 75-90] which has been advocated by Professor Hol- 
lingworth and other progressive educators will be considered desirable. 


11 Hollingworth, Leta S. Psychology of Subnormal Children, p. 70. 

12 Hollingworth, Leta S. “Binet’s Contribution to Social Science.” The Consulting 
Psychologist, Vol. 2, pp- 9-12, March, 1936. 

18 Hollingworth, Leta S. Psychology of Subnormal Children. 
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The same arguments against any differentiation of education which 
involves even partial segregation will be advanced for many years to 
come. It will be contended that it is undemocratic in principle, that it is 
artificial in organization, and that it is a builder of false values in children. 
But eventually the time is sure to arrive when Professor Hollingworth’s 
contention will be recognized. She said, “By means of scientific psycho- 
logical service, education will become differentiated on the rational basis 
of individual difference in biological nature. The school will be fitted to 
the child.” ** 

Professor Hollingworth utilized the psychological experiments of 
Norsworthy, Binet, and later mental surveys, as well as the statistical 
theory of a normal frequency distribution, to show that the concept of a 
sharp division into separate species between the normal and the defective 
was erroneous. She contended that if the underlying difference between 
the feeble-minded and the normal child is one of kind, with a sharp line 
of demarcation separating the idiots from the normal, then in this normal 
group must be included the morons or borderline “who bridge the span 
between the imbecile and the idiot.” ?* If this is the case, the learning abil- 
ity of all in the normal group will be similar and no special provisions will 
need to be made for over ninety per cent of the school population, while, 
for the remaining group of deviates, a separate and distinct mode of edu- 
cation must be developed. If, on the other hand, the concept of a con- 
tinuity of normal with moron and moron with imbecile is recognized, 
educational practices and materials must be modified but not radically 
changed in nature to correspond with these gradations of ability. Thus it 
will be seen that an understanding of the quantitative rather than the 
qualitative difference between children of varying levels of intelligence 
is of considerable educational significance. Professor Hollingworth states 
the matter thus: 

The fact that the feebleminded are different from average children not in 
kind but in degree only, is of fundamental importance for education; for it 
follows that no mysterious or unique matter or method is necessarily required 


in the task of training them. They can learn the same things that other 
children learn, up to the limits of their capacity. We need not look about 
14 Hollingworth, Leta S. “Psychological Service for Public Schools.” Teachers Col- 


lege Record, Vol. 34, pp. 368-379, February, 1933. 
15 Hollingworth, Leta S. Psychology of Subnormal Children, p. 89. 
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for unique “physiological methods,” “linguistic methods,” or “medico- 

dagogical methods,” nor may we hope Pd any special results from them. 
The feebleminded differ from ordinary children only in amount of ability, 
not in the kind of abilities which they possess... . He [the feebleminded 
child] may be taught by the methods and with the materials suitable to chil- 
dren about the age where he grades mentally.’® 


The meager experimental data available twenty years ago confirmed 
in general Professor Hollingworth’s hypothesis that mental growth in 
the intellectually inferior follows much the same course as it does in in- 
dividuals of normal intelligence. “By mental growth,” Hollingworth 
states, “is meant that gradual increase of capacity for learning which 
comes as a result of the development of the nervous system, apart from 
all training.”*’ This increase in capacity for learning continues to de- 
velop throughout the years of childhood and into adolescence. The dif- 
ference in mental growth between the subnormal and the normal lies not 
in the general course followed, but in the rate of growth, and this is 
controlled by innate properties of the organism. Professor Hollingworth 
contended that: “The subnormal child is behind the average from the 
beginning of his career. He is inferior from his birth and suffers no arrest 
of development which was progressing normally.”'* These findings are 
now generally known and accepted. However, it is this very concept of 
a continuous but diversified rate of mental growth, formulated by Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth in relation to the growth of subnormals, on which 
the present-day developmental scales and so-called “readiness” tests are 
constructed. The more the principles of biological differences underlying 
mental growth in all children, and in subnormals in particular, are under- 
stood, the less meaningful will indiscriminate education become. 

Professor Hollingworth and her co-workers have demonstrated that 
scientific findings of psychology are of utmost importance in the under- 
standing of mental deviates. They have been pioneers in the sense that 
they were first to “plow the field.” A vast store of knowledge of psycho- 
logical facts regarding the inferior deviates has been accumulated through 
their efforts. This may be regarded as the fundamental contribution in 
the last twenty years to the education of subnormal children. 

Going on from these beginnings, the question now of most concern to 
educators is how effectively these pioneer findings of differential psy- 

Ibid, p.g1. I78Ibid.,p.97. 18 Ibid., p. 102. 
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chology have been applied to the practical educational scene, and what 
improvements and modifications are needed most in the future. 

Few would disagree with the statement that the primary need at the 
present time is in the direction of curriculum changes. While this is a 
need felt in common by the whole educational system, it is particularly 
acute in that area of special education concerned with the mentally de- 
ficient. This need has become greater as the boundary lines limiting the 
field have been extended. The trend now, in thinking, is to apply the 
findings of differential psychology not only to the feeble-minded, but to 
that much larger sub-average group—the “dull-normals.” Those familiar 
with actual classroom situations recognize that this group lacks the funda- 
mental capacity to meet the requirements of the standard academic cur- 
riculum, yet they are not feeble-minded in any sense of the word. They 
are capable of a great amount of worth-while learnings. It is this group, 
also, who, both as children and adults, is first and most lastingly affected 
by any marked shift in social and economic conditions. If the curriculum 
is to meet the demands of current living for them, continuous modifica- 
tions must be made. 

Theoretical considerations of the curriculum needs of pupils who rate 
below the average in intelligence are numerous. But it has been well 
stated that: “Brave theory and fearful practice make a poor team for the 
accomplishment of fundamental results.” ” 

A long-term experimentation in curriculum is now being concluded at 
Public School 500: Speyer School. Instead of pursuing fruitless debate 
on the theoretical social implications involved, representatives from 
Teachers College and the Board of Education combined efforts to de- 
velop a curriculum designed to allow each child to progress according to 
his own ability. In the school were collected a group of children with 
1.Q.’s falling, with few exceptions, between 75 and go. The organization 
of this experiment has been described fully elsewhere.” 

In this experiment, perhaps the most pronounced departure from the 
more traditional public school program has been in the flexibility of ma- 
terials of instruction. The syllabus of the traditional school has forced it 

19 Caswell, Hollis L. “Social Understanding and the School Curriculum.” Teachers 
College Record, Vol. 39, pp. 315-327, January, 1938. 


20 Featherstone, William B. “An ‘Experience Curriculum’ for Slow Learners at Public 
School s00: Speyer School.” Teachers College Record, Vol. 39, pp. 287-295, January, 


1938. 
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to become largely a reading school. In Speyer School, an attempt has 
been made to utilize a wide range of teaching materials apart from books. 
Emphasis has been placed on the use of visual materials and resources for 
learning to be found in the community. The academically inferior pupil 
is given an opportunity to gain information through many socialized ex- 
periences and mediums rather than through but one area where he has 
heretofore met with the humiliation of failure. 

The returns of this experiment in terms of observed changed attitudes 
of pupils toward school, apparently significant social developments, and 
acquired learnings in numerous areas, are, in themselves, the strongest 
arguments for the continuation of similar long-time experiments in public 
schools. That such outcomes are possible without a loss in the acquisition 
of so-called basic skills is indicated in findings of research studies con- 
ducted in Speyer School. 

A need which has grown directly out of recent experimental work in 
curriculum adjustment for the mentally deficient, is that of adequate 
techniques for evaluating an educational program of this type. Observa- 
tional records and intimate knowledge of the individual child lead to the 
assumption that attitudes have changed, and that more pertinent and 
useful learnings have resulted from an experience curriculum than could 
have been acquired in a more or less traditional school. These facts are 
assumed but they are mot known in the sense that many of the psycholog- 
ical facts are known through the results of repeated research. There are 
still no adequate instruments for measuring changes in attitudes, in- 
creased appreciations of social patterns, and similar types of learning of 
children of this level of intelligence, except the test of life itself. The 
attempts that have been made to construct scales for measuring social 
values, modes of behavior, and the like, are not only too largely depend- 
ent on the factor of intelligence for their successful interpretation, but 
their content matter is too remote from the actual life situation and in- 
terests of these children. It may be that the pattern of such learnings as 
these is too evasive—too complex—to be measured by any preconceived 
and defined scale. If this is true, the evaluation must come about through 
a study of actual adjustment to later educational, industrial, and social 
situations. 

It is in the very nature of adequate educational experimentation that a 
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program of follow-up work should be included in the plans. It has been 
pointed out by industrial engineers that no firm could long survive if it 
turned out its products without some check on later performance. How 
much more important it is, then, for education to check upon its output 
of human beings. Irrespective of any instrument for measurement of new 
learnings which may be devised, it is essential that the subsequent career 
of every mentally deficient pupil who goes through an extensive educa- 
tional experiment such as the one at Speyer School be followed for a 
period of years. 

The purpose of a follow-up program for the mentally deficient is two- 
fold: the first, and of most importance, the development of an adequate 
guidance program through the pupil’s subsequent educational training, 
and into adulthood, and second, the accumulating of research findings ac- 
cruing from a knowledge of the future development of those individuals 
to serve as evaluation material and guides for future procedures. 

An adequate guidance program will necessitate closer articulation be- 
tween the elementary school and the trade or vocational school to which 
these people might be sent.** If the work with the child and the parents 
has been skillfully handled, it will be possible to guide these pupils on to 
a proper vocational or trade school. During the last part of their elemen- 
tary school career, vocational information should be available for these 
pupils, and vocational and aptitude tests should be administered. On the 
basis of these, some valid guidance could be provided in the choice of the 
particular vocational school the individual pupil should attend.” The 
guidance program must go beyond the boundary of the school situation 
and continue with these pupils into their industrial careers. 

In conclusion, it is repeated that carefully controlled, well-planned, 
and patiently executed long-term experiments must be the solution to 
evolving a proper curriculum for all mentally deficient children. As Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth prophesied: “The time has passed when educators 
were satisfied to base their procedures on dogmatic opinions. They are 
now seeking the basis of sound experimentation.” ** 

21 A social and vocational guidance follow-up such as the one indicated here has been 
carried on by Mrs. Martha Cook in Speyer School. It is hoped that, although Speyer 
School is closing, means will be found to continue the project now started. 

22 Such a project was undertaken with Mrs. Martha Cook’s group at Speyer School by 


Miss Jessica Miller, a student in the Advanced School at Teachers College. 
23 Hollingworth, Leta S. Psychology of Subnormal Children, p. 176. 
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HE many contributions of Leta S. Hollingworth to our knowledge 
- children who are exceptional because of their general learning 
ability sometimes overshadow her work with children who are excep- 
tional because of special abilities and disabilities. To gain a thorough 
understanding of the exceptional child, Professor Hollingworth found 
it necessary to study specific abilities as well as general intellectual 
abilities. Her interest in specialized traits is shown in two books, The 
Psychology of Special Disability in Spelling and Special Talents and 
Defects and in at least six articles, published from 1917 to 1928. A later 
article’ published in 1933 summarizes the results of her work and thought 
in this field. 

However, while there has long been general interest in exceptional 
abilities, psychology has contributed only scattered research to expand 
the pioneer work of Professor Hollingworth and others on specialized 
traits as such. The psychology of individual differences which became 
prominent after 1915 was preoccupied with problems of general mental 
ability and paid little attention to specialized abilities between persons 
or in any one person. 

School guidance programs reveal the need for a more specialized study 
of man’s abilities and disabilities than has been undertaken thus far. 
Hollingworth recognized this need when she said, “Not only is the 
curriculum not adapted to individual differences in general intelligence, 


? Hollingworth, Leta S. “The Child of Special Gifts or Special Deficiencies.” Chapter 
XXI in Handbook of Child Psychology, pp- 842-857. Clark University Press, Worcester, 
Mass., 1933. 
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but it is far less adapted to individual differences in special defects and 
aptitudes.”’? 


DEFINITION AND CLASSIFICATION 


In the preface to Special Talents and Defects, Hollingworth stated 
that “The chief difficulty in organizing the subject has been to delimit 
it, as regards the psychology of the elementary school subjects on the 
one hand, and mental measurement on the other.” * Good, in 1938, sug- 
gested that “We are far from being able to classify with certainty a given 
child as a genius in general intelligence or musical or art aptitude.”* 
Difficulties in defining and classifying special abilities and disabilities 
still exist. 

The problem of what constitutes a special ability or disability is com- 
plicated by such unknowns as the following: (1) The relation of general 
mental ability to special abilities; for example, the relation of general 
intelligence, as measured by the usual tests, to different mechanical 
abilities. (2) The relation of a special ability to the composite abilities 
which make it up, such as the relation of general musical ability to 
memory for a musical phrase or pitch discrimination. (3) The problem 
of nature and nurture in the field of special ability (somewhat similar 
to current controversy in the field of general ability); for example, the 
extent to which ability to reproduce an object, with visual realism, is 
native and the extent to which it is acquired by practice. (4) The prob- 
lem of testing a special ability without including some measure of general 
ability or related abilities; for example, the extent to which a test of 
vocabulary (sometimes included in lists of special abilities) is also a test 
of general ability. (5) The relation of the functioning of special abilities 
to different parts of the nervous system; for example, the neurological 
basis of the sensorimotor abilities involved in certain types of musical 
performance. 

These five areas represent unanswered questions with respect to the 
problem of what constitutes a special ability or disability. While there 

2 Hollingworth, Leta S. Special Talents and Defects, p. 200. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1925. 

8 [bid., p. vii. 


4 Good, C. V. “Problems and Techniques of Educational Diagnosis and Adjustment.” 
School and Society, Vol. 48, pp. 261-267, August 27, 1938. 
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is little consensus regarding definition, most writers seem to agree that 
such abilities are related positively, but not closely, to general ability as 
currently measured (they might include manual dexterity but not ability 
to see analogies, for example); they are rather specific (such as pitch 
discrimination instead of musical ability); they are considerably deter- 
mined by native factors (since special abilities in drawing and music 
often seem to appear at the age of three or four years); and few pure 
tests of them have been produced up to the present. The special abilities 
here discussed follow this description and are all included in the usual 
type of school program. 

In regard to classification, a survey of the literature reveals a trend 
toward listing fewer special abilities as such. Hollingworth listed eight 
special abilities which included left-handedness and mirror writing 
(Special Talents and Defects). In 1932, Greene® included musical abili- 
ties, artistic talent, eidetic phenomena, vocabulary, Rorschach test results, 
motor ability, association, immediate memory, and reasoning in her re- 
view chapter of special abilities. Other writers include memory and 
scientific thinking. Increased knowledge today eliminates a number of 
these as special abilities in that they seem to measure other things 
(Rorschach test) or are greatly influenced by general mental ability 
(reasoning). Further, we still do not know whether musical ability and 
artistic talent are special abilities, composites of special abilities, or mix- 
tures of general ability and special abilities. Freeman is inclined to believe 
that mechanical ability, musical ability, artistic ability, mathematical 
ability, language ability, etc., “are all made up of an indefinite number 
of constituent abilities. Of the nature and number of these constituent 
abilities we know very little indeed. We must await their further analysis 
and description by future research.”*® 


PRESENT TRENDS 


This uncertainty regarding the classification of special abilities and 
disabilities may be due to the modern educational program which stresses 


5 Greene, Katharine B. “Special Abilities and Disabilities and Their Measurement.” 
Chapter II in Review of Educational Research, Vol. 2, pp. 284-287, October, 1932. 
®Freeman, F. N. “The Individual in School: Special Abilities and Their Measurement.” 


Chapter XVIII in Foundations of Experimental Psychology, p- 735. Clark University 
Press, Worcester, Mass., 1939. 
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remedy of difficulties rather than research on their causes. The educa- 
tional rather than the pathological point of view seems to be most pro- 
ductive in the field of special disabilities today. In other words, special 
abilities, and particularly special defects, are now regarded as learning 
problems. Remedial reading, corrective motor activities, or even practice 
in pitch discrimination are essentially learning situations. Since factors 
other than native aptitude such as motivation or related achievements 
may be involved, it may even be said that these are simply types of 
educational situations, demanding study like other educational situations, 
That is, in such situations there is less emphasis on their uniqueness or 
abnormality and more on their character as a somewhat unusual phase 
of teacher-pupil relationships in which the child must be studied phy- 
sically, mentally, socially, and emotionally as a deviate who needs 
special help. 

As early as 1919, Hollingworth spoke and wrote of the need for 
studying children whose school performance was below expectation in 
terms of their general mental ages. Since that time considerable progress 
has been made in the detection, diagnosis, and remedy of special dis- 
abilities, particularly those affecting performance in ordinary school 
situations. A large amount of material has been written on the diagnosis, 
with particular emphasis on the remedy of difficulties in reading, arith- 
metic, and other school activities, and within recent years the mental 
hygiene point of view has produced a needed emphasis on social and 
emotional disabilities. In a practical way, too, the child who is mentally 
retarded, has a physical handicap, or an educational disability is usually 
cared for in our schools. Research results on the causes and remedies of 


special disabilities are less frequent than practical treatment, but some 


results for these and educational disabilities are summarized in the follow- 
ing pages. 

Music. The problem of special ability or disability in music, as in 
other traits, has been partly one of definition. One point of view sees 
musical ability as skill in perceiving and executing musical sounds. The 
best-known musical tests, the Seashore and the Kwalwasser-Dykema, are 
tests of rather specific capacities of sensory discrimination and imme- 
diate memory. Certain European writers, however, have preferred to see 
musical ability as a complex pattern of behavior involving performance, 
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interpretation, and even original composition. Kwalwasser* has com- 
pared some of the different points of view as to what constitutes musical 
talent, without reaching a definite conclusion. Farnsworth* found no 
significant differences between tests of intelligence and of pitch and 
tonal memory in the prediction of music grades of college students but 
Lamp and Keys® found that abilities in pitch and tonal memory were 
superior to general mental ability (measured by Terman Group test) in 
predicting actual performance on brass, woodwind, and stringed instru- 
ments. In summarizing and interpreting available evidence on musicality, 
Mursell finds that persons who are successful in musical careers are 
above the average in intellect. He states that “The idea that musicality 
is first and foremost an affair of sensory efficiency is open to the gravest 
question. . . . Hearing within the normal range is probably quite good 
enough for the highest excellence.” '® Mursell thus questions the validity 
of tests of sensory efficiency as tests of musicality. The research problem, 
then, seems to be one of definition of musical ability and discovering 
factors associated with musical ability and disability in children and in 
adults. Hendrickson” has recently suggested twelve groups of problems 
for research in music education. 

Artistic Ability. Like musical ability, artistic ability in terms of skill 
in representation and expression has been defined in many ways. A 
limited number of studies and common observation of the ability indicate 
that it exists in many discrete forms. For example, the eminent sculptor 
or the keen critic of painting is not necessarily a skillful performer in 
representative drawing. As Hollingworth” pointed out, drawing itself 


*Kwalwasser, Jacob. “The Composition of Musical Ability.” Chapter IV in The 
Thirty-Fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part Il: Music 
Education. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, IIl., 1936. 

8Farnsworth, P. R. “Are Music Capacity Tests More Important than Intelligence 
Tests in Prediction of the Several Types of Music Grades?” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 19, pp. 347-350, June, 1935. 

®Lamp, C. J. and Keys, N. “Can Aptitude for Specific Musical Instruments be Pre- 
dicted?” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 26, pp. 587-596, November, 1935. 

1 Mursell, J. L. “Intelligence and Musicality.” Education, Vol. 59, p. 562, May, 1939. 

1 Hendrickson, Gordon. “Needed Research in Music Education.” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, Vol. 31, pp- 672-677, May, 1938. 

12 Hollingworth, Leta S. “The Child of Special Gifts or Special Deficiencies.” Chap- 


ter XXI in Handbook of Child Psychology, pp. 842-857. Clark University Press, Wor- 
cester, Mass., 1933. 
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may be divided into such types as representative, analytic or diagram- 
matic, impressionistic, and symbolic. Goodenough has shown a close 
relationship between ability to draw a man and general mental develop- 
ment up to ages of ten or eleven years. A number of studies involving 
older persons, on the other hand, have indicated the positive but low 
relationship between some types of representative drawing and general 
mental ability. It may be that the relationship is closer between intel- 
ligence and drawing involving such features as analysis, symbolism, and 
caricature than it is between intelligence and representative drawing. 

Biography suggests that, like musical ability, ability in representative 
drawing often appears early, but this would seem to be no guarantee of 
future eminence in the graphic arts as producer or connoisseur. Native 
factors, however, probably do operate in artistic ability. Color blindness 
may be one native defect which reduces artistic abilities; eidetic imagery 
may increase it. Meier suggests that “esthetic judgement (a special form 
of perceptual analysis and responsiveness) is the most dependable general 
indication of talent or probable capacity.”** The various artistic abilities 
offer a fertile field for experimental investigation. Since few children 
seem to possess outstanding artistic and musical talent, experimental pro- 
grams in developing artistic and musical appreciations have many values. 

Mechanical Ability. Much of the research in this field has utilized 
Stenquist’s pioneer tests of mechanical ability. Mechanical ability as 
measured by these tests seems to be positively, but not closely, related 
to general intelligence. Mechanical abilities, involving speed and accu- 
racy, seem to be related to general maturation and specific training at 
least as closely as to general intelligence. Hollingworth and Monahan,*” 
after comparing fifty bright children with fifty average children in 
tapping-rate in one study, and in broad jump, chinning, and strength of 
grip in a second study found that young bright children could be ad- 


13 Meier, Norman C. “Diagnosis in Art.” Chapter XXII in Educational Diagnosis, The 
Thirty-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill., 1935. 

14 Hollingworth, Leta S. and Monahan, Jane E. “Tapping-Rate of Children Who 
Test Above 135 I.Q. (Stanford-Binet).” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 17, 
pp. 505-518, November, 1926. 

15 Monahan, Jane E. and Hollingworth, Leta S. “Neuro-Muscular Capacity of Chil- 
dren Who Test Above 135 I.Q. (Stanford-Binet).” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
Vol. 18, pp. 88-96, February, 1927. 
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vanced one year, sometimes two, without showing a deficit either in 
size or in tasks which utilize primarily motor capacity. Thorndike’*® has 
shown that it is almost impossible to predict success in mechanical work 
as measured by earning power and liking for a job at age 22 by means 
of educational records and mechanical tests taken ten years earlier. For 
more specific tasks, however, Stenquist™’ believes that it is possible to 
analyze most types of jobs and to devise methods of measuring the abili- 
ties required in their performance. Little work has been done on excep- 
tional mechanical ability. 

Mathematics. Recent work in mathematics, especially comprehensive 
in arithmetic, has stressed diagnostic and remedial approaches to dis- 
abilities (by Brueckner, Brownell, Schonell, and others) rather than 
mathematical abilities and disabilities as special traits. This work often 
suggests that mathematical abilities are not special abilities so much as 
acquired skills. For example, arithmetical ability is usually divided into 
three main divisions—understanding of social situations involving num- 
ber, computational abilities, and problem-solving abilities. The first of 
these is built up normally by series of related experiences in school and 
community living. The exact nature of the skills used in the second, 
computation, has facilitated experimental study of difficulty of number 
combinations, usefulness of fractions, methods of work, and related 
topics. That is, a considerable accumulation of research findings guides 
corrective practices but does not study special abilities or disabilities 
as such. The third main arithmetical ability, that of problem-solving, 
has been less completely analyzed. Different researches show that prob- 
lem-solving ability is dependent upon computational ability, general 
intelligence, knowledge of the social situation involved in the problem, 
ability to read problems, ability to find a hidden problem, ability to 
estimate an answer, and other unknown factors. Similar abilities seem 
to be involved in problem-solving in other branches of mathematics and 
in science but much less is known about developing the desirable “‘prob- 
lem-solving attitude” toward problems of living. 


16 Thorndike, Edward L. Prediction of Vocational Success. The Commonwealth 
Fund, New York, 1934. 


"Stenquist, John L. “Vocational Interests, Ability and Aptitude.” Chapter XX in 
The Thirty-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Edu- 
cational Diagnosis. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill. 
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It is evident, therefore, that most mathematical abilities are not special 
aptitudes exclusive of general mental ability or environmental influences, 
As Hollingworth pointed out,’* even the “lightning calculators” or other 
arithmetical “geniuses” may simply have a set of highly developed 
mechanics; they add 7,324 and 8,732 as easily as an ordinary person 
adds 8 and 5. With practice and sufficient motivation, the ordinary 
person might achieve their proficiency. However, the fact that recent 
research regarding arithmetical abilities has dealt chiefly with educational 
procedures does not eliminate the possibility of a special mathematical 
aptitude. There may be people who natively can do quantitative and 
spatial thinking easily or only with great difficulty. At the moment, 
education seems to be most concerned with helping those who have 
some arithmetical or algebraic disability, and with preventing the oc- 
currence of the difficulty in other pupils. 

The Language Arts. As in arithmetic, recent research in the language 
arts has stressed the educational point of view mentioned above. Suc- 
cessful diagnostic and remedial procedures have been devised in the field 
of reading, spelling, and handwriting and attempts have been made to 
diagnose in the more complex fields of oral and written language. In 
this whole area also, the emphasis has been on learning situations rather 
than native disabilities or obscure causes of difficulty. Investigators agree 
that native physical disabilities may affect achievement in these fields; 
for example, defective vision affects perception in reading. There exists 
today, however, considerable skepticism regarding special disabilities as 
described twenty or twenty-five years ago. A long record of teaching 
success in cases called “non-readers” tends to place the emphasis on 
practical remediation rather than such theories as congenital word- 
blindness or lack of brain dominance. Gates, for example, says that he 
has never known a child above 70 I.Q. with no major physical disability 
who could not be taught to read.’® Without eliminating, then, the possi- 
bility of physical defects, such as poor hearing or a brain lesion, a growing 
emphasis has been placed on habit formation in the activities associated 

18 Hollingworth, Leta S. “The Child of Special Gifts or Special Deficiencies.” Chapter 
XXI in Handbook of Child Psychology, pp. 842-857. Clark University Press, Worcester, 
Mass., 1933. 


19 Gates, A. I. “The Psychological Basis of Remedial Reading.” Educational Record, 
Vol. 17, pp. 109-123, October, 1936. 
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with the language arts. Some writers on speech suggest that stuttering 
may be the result of faulty habit formation,” and a large number of 
studies in reading and spelling have shown the importance of the early 
development of good habits of work and methods of attack in these fields. 

As suggested above, factors associated with disability in reading and 
spelling have been listed rather fully. For example, as early as 1919 
Hollingworth” listed eleven possible causes of poor spelling. Longer 
lists of factors associated with poor reading have been developed by 
Betts, Durrell, Gates, Gray, Monroe, Witty and Kopel, and others. In 
general, the personal factors may be divided into three main classifica- 
tions: (1) constitutional factors, such as hearing; (2) related academic 
factors, such as recognition of word-parts; and (3) habits of work, such 
as utilizing context clues. Each of these divisions may contain ten or 
fifteen items on different writers’ lists. The thirty or forty items thus 
represented form a check list which may not discover causes but which 
gives specific hints for remedial work. The application of these lists or 
tests has revealed that the causes of spelling or reading disability tend 
to be complex rather than simple, and a syndrome rather than unitary. 
It would seem that special ability or disability in the language arts, then, 
is usually associated with a number of other environmental factors. 


DIAGNOSIS OF SPECIAL ABILITIES AND DISABILITIES 


The above summary of work in a few abilities only partially related 
to general mental ability indicates the complexity of diagnosis in these 
and similar fields. It indicates that factors associated with learning dif- 
ficulty may be physical, intellectual, emotional, social, pedagogical, and 
environmental; and that an exploration of these in the above fields has 
only been begun. To improve the diagnosis of difficulties or discovery 
of special aptitudes, new techniques are required. In the sense that these 
abilities are special, it would seem that a study of individual cases is 
necessary. This may involve the laboratory and the case study methods. 

There are signs that improved laboratory methods have already added 
to our knowledge of special abilities and disabilities. Gilbert suggests in a 


See, for example, Stinchfield, Sara M. Speech Disorders, p. 120. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., London, 1933. 

*1 Hollingworth, Leta S. “Psychological Examination of Poor Spellers.” Teachers 
College Record, Vol. 20, pp. 126-132, March, 1919. 
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recent summary that “Research reports during the last three years have 
indicated increased interest in the development and refinement of labora- 
tory apparatus and technics, and in their application to educational prob- 
lems.” *? As a specific example of improved techniques, Scates states that 
“the audiometer has been found to discover four times as many children 
with impaired hearing as the teacher unaided did.”** In the field of read- 
ing, Buswell, Tinker, and others have suggested some of the values 
of laboratory studies of eye movements. The technique of electro- 
encephalography, the investigation of brain potentials in various activi- 
ties, has already been applied to speech and reading and offers possibili- 
ties for further research. 

Case studies of persons of special aptitude were attempted by Galton 
in the early days of psychology and more recently by Cox and others. 
Later studies have attempted to distinguish between immediate and 
contributory factors in ability and disability and have placed greater 
emphasis on the role of social and emotional factors in various disabilities. 
This emphasis on patterns rather than elements in the study of individuals 
marks a significant advance in the study of special aptitudes and handi- 
caps. Extension of existing laboratory and case study methods and 
invention of new techniques of individual study are pressing needs today. 


NEEDS 


The above paragraphs suggest a number of needs and future develop- 
ments in the study of special abilities and disabilities. They show that 
there is often overlapping between the study of special traits and the two 
fields of general mental measurement and school achievements but they 
indicate possible opportunities for future research along such lines as 
the following: 


1. The definition, delimitation, and subdivision of the general field of 
special abilities and disabilities and a survey of frequency of the various spe- 
cial abilities and disabilities. 


22 Gilbert, L. C. “Laboratory Investigations.” Chapter XVII of Review of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. 9, pp. 564-568, December, 1939. 

23 Scates, D. E. “What Can Research Contribute to our Understanding of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped?” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 31, p. 23, September, 1937. 

24 Knott, J. R. “Brain Potentials During Silent and Oral Reading.” Journal of General 
Psychology, Vol. 18, pp. 57-62, January, 1938. 
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2. The exploration of trait variability within the individual, as suggested by 
Hull. 

3. Further study of the five problems listed on page 240. 

4. Aclear definition of musicality and its components. 

5. A study of the factors associated with musical and artistic “genius” and 
disabilities. 

6. Further analysis of the various types of artistic ability and mechanical 
ability. 

7. Continued study of the vocational implications of various mechanical 
abilities. 

8. Further experimental investigation of problem-solving ability in different 
types of mathematical and non-mathematical situations. 

g. More investigation of the neurological bases of language disabilities. 

10. More complete studies of the early language activities associated with 
reading and spelling readiness and later successful achievement in these fields. 

11. A comparative survey of statements by different authors of the factors 
associated with reading disability. 

12. Studies of pupils who are very superior achievers in arithmetic, read- 
ing, spelling, and English. 

13. Studies of the relations between oral errors and written errors in read- 
ing, spelling, and language. 

14. The extension of the methodology of individual study and laboratory 
studies. 

15. Extension of the work begun in the diagnosis of abilities and disabilities 
in health activities, speech, vocational interests, leisure-time activities, and 
creativeness. 

16. The discovery of means of articulation of medical programs and edu- 
cational programs, particularly i in the study of disabilities. 

17. The recognition of the pre-school and secondary school, in addition to 
the elementary school, as important fields for the study of the causes and the 
nature of special abilities and disabilities. 


Such projects as these should help overcome the human and economic 
losses of handicaps, maladjustments, and disabilities and should help 
bring self-realization to those whose latent talents and special aptitudes, 
because of inadequate stimulation, are not now given expression. The 
present educational emphasis would seem to be largely on the preven- 
tion and correction of disabilities; the more positive approach of capital- 
izing on special talents, so staunchly proposed by Professor Holling- 
worth, would seem to be the next important step in educational practice. 











Interpretation of Adolescent 


Psychology and Needs 


By JOHN N. WASHBURNE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


ECAUSE sexual development is one of the conspicuous characteristics 
B of adolescence, psychological writing and thinking in this field have 
been bedeviled by quasi-Freudian assumptions. One assumption made 
by many writers is that sex is the fundamental need of human beings, 
and that all other needs are derived from it. 

This view is challenged by Professor Leta S. Hollingworth, although 
she concurs with the opinion that “probably mental conflict and disorder 
arise more often from sex than from any other single force in modern 
life.” She objects, however, to the conclusion “that al] mental maladies 
have their origin in the fears, cravings and inhibitions connected with 
sex.” 

Professor Hollingworth also challenges some overdrawn descriptions 
of adolescent emotionality and instability. In The Psychology of the 
Adolescent she says that to read some descriptions of adolescence “one 
would picture the typical adolescent as in a constant condition of emo- 
tional turmoil. A few days of quiet observation of the adolescents about 
us will soon convince us that this is by no means the case. Adolescents, 
like persons in other stages of development, are usually to be found going 
about their appointed tasks in comparative complacency of mood” (p. 
192). On the other hand, she does not fail to recognize the fact that 
emotional instability often appears most strikingly during adolescence, 
but she feels that this instability is due to the difficulties of transition 
from childhood to adulthood. 

In her study of the emotional responses of gifted adolescents she finds 


1 Hollingworth, Leta S. The Psychology of the Adolescent, pp. 50-51. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York, 1928. 
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that the groups which she studied are “wmuch less neurotic, much more 
self-sufficient, and much less submissive than college students in general, 
or than adults of the mental calibre represented by the Bernreuter 
norms.” * 

In general, her description of the adolescent period does not conform 
to any psychological school of thought nor does it follow any “author- 
ity.” It is notable for simplicity of style, methodical and well-organized 
thinking, reliance upon objective statistical or experimental data, common 
sense, freedom from popular but untenable psychological hypotheses, 
and finally, for concern with the practical and the workable. 


ADOLESCENCE AND ADULTHOOD 


Professor Hollingworth describes adolescence as “the difficult age.” 
“The reason is that it is the time of shifting from one set of habits to 
another. The adolescent is passing away from childhood. . . . However, 
he has not yet reached the position of the grown-up. He has not the 
habits of self-determination and of self-support, which grown-ups have. 
Thus, he is an unsatisfactory mixture of child and grown-up, and is 
victim of all the vexations, perplexities, and emotional upheavals to 
which an uncertain status may lead... .”* 

Interest in the more or less long-range future characteristically be- 
comes pronounced during adolescence. Professor Hollingworth says that 
it is when the child has reached the mental age of about twelve that 
questions of “origin, destiny and conduct,” of life and death, of voca- 
tion, and of one’s place and usefulness in society, begin to become 
pressing.* The most striking characteristic change in interest at this age 
is, of course, the greatly increased interest in members of the opposite 
sex—a change which occurs rather suddenly in some individuals. 

Characteristic of adolescence also is an increased interest in social 


* Hollingworth, Leta S. “Application of the Bernreuter Inventory of Personality to 
Highly Intelligent Adolescents.” Journal of Psychology, Vol. 4, pp. 387-393, 1937- 

3 Hollingworth, Leta S. “Adolescence: The Difficult Age.” Prepared as a Broadcast for 
December 19, 1931; an address in the unit on “Child Development” in the Psychology 
Today Series, under the sponsorship of The National Advisory Council on Radio Educa- 
tion. University of Chicago Press, 1931. 

* Hollingworth, Leta S. “The Adolescent Child.” Chapter XXIII in Handbook of Child 
etait p. 898. (Edited by Carl Murchison.) Clark University Press, Worcester, 

aSS., 1933. 
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relationships in general, and especially in individual rights and the ques- 
tion of justice. In “The Adolescent Child” a study by Kelchner in Ger- 
many is quoted as follows: “There appears to be a ‘will to justice’ in 
adolescence, from which it follows that injustice rankles with particular 
bitterness in boys and girls of the ages studied. “The feeling for justice 
works in the emotional life of youth with elemental strength.’ ”® 

In the same article (p. 896), she cites an early unpublished study of 
adolescent wishes by Washburne as showing that “the written wishes of 
adolescents in general are for material possessions, adventure, play, 
thrills, and personal success,” and that an individual’s wishes tend to 
become more abstract as his mental age increases. 

As a matter of fact, Washburne, in later (published) studies of written 
wishes,°* shows that the direction of the development of wishes is not 
merely toward greater abstraction, but rather toward what may be termed 
“crucial specificity.” In other words, the wishes of the immature person 
are likely to be either definite and trivial, or vague and general, whereas 
the wishes of more mature persons are likely to be clearly differentiated 
and specific but at the same time to have broad, general implications. 

Professor Hollingworth calls attention to other examples of the intensi- 
fied social consciousness of adolescents. She points out that characteristic 
of this period is a greatly increased interest in, and desire to follow, the 
styles (whether of clothing, speech, manner, or general behavior) of 
one’s own contemporaries, one’s own sex, one’s own group, and one’s 
own community. Broadly speaking, there is a drive on the part of every 
adolescent to be an acceptable—individually different, but conforming— 
member of some group of his own generation. 

According to Professor Hollingworth, a desire for religion is character- 
istic of adolescence. She does not cite any evidence for this, but she re- 
marks that confirmation ceremonies usually take place at this time, and 
that among primitive peoples induction into adulthood involves “religious - 
ceremonies.” On the other hand, she points out that, according to diaries, 
“religious doubt seems to reach its peak at seventeen.” * 

5 [bid., p. 898. 

6 Washburne, John N. “The Impulsions of Adolescents as Revealed by Their Written 
Wishes.” Journal of Juvenile Research, Vol. 16, pp. 193-212, July, 1932. 

7 Washburne, John N. Manual for Interpreting the Washburne Social Adjustment In- 


ventory. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1940. 
8“The Adolescent Child,” p. 896. 
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Professor Hollingworth points out, as do most writers on adolescence, 
that during this period the individual becomes “acutely self-conscious,” 
and that he “typically examines his physique minutely, and makes trial- 
and-error efforts to correct its deficiencies and beautify it.”*® As the in- 
dividual becomes more mature, this tendency involves the urge toward 
what Professor Hollingworth calls “the finding of the self.” 

It is thought by some that negativism and unruliness are conspicuous 
features of the adolescent period. But Professor Hollingworth, with char- 
acteristic good sense and sympathetic understanding, says “Negativism 
is best interpreted as an effort of an as yet insecure ego to win definition 
for itself. The crudeness of the attempt, expressing itself in impudence 
and other socially unacceptable forms, is due to lack of experience and 
of technique. Mature persons can maintain their egos courteously be- 
cause they have learned how to do so, but the adolescent has not yet 
learned.” ?° 

The period of adolescence, then, is characterized by the maturing and 
intensifying of adult needs, the emotional upsets which new situations 
and the deferment of the gratification of needs necessarily entail, a some- 
what unrealistic and frequently over-ardent view of the future, and, 
above all, the effort to attain adulthood. 

When has an individual succeeded in reaching adulthood? As Professor 
Hollingworth points out in many of her writings, this cannot be deter- 
mined by chronological age alone. She says, in Psychology of the 
Adolescent (p. 214), that “perennial adolescents are fairly numerous 
in society at large, and very troublesome.” In the same work (p. 212) 
she points out that “the adequate adult is able, in the first place, to sus- 
tain himself or herself physically. This means economic competence. He 
is in a condition to wait upon himself or to pay directly for the services 
of others. . . . Intellectually the adequate adult arrives at his own opinions 
and follows his own conclusions in handling life’s difficulties. . . .” 

Other distinguishing characteristics of the mature person are that he 
is able “to meet disappointment and hardship, to avoid lamentations of 
self-pity . . . to inhibit appetite. He must have displaced himself, in his 
thinking, from the center of the universe. He must not be a darling or 


® The Psychology of the Adolescent, p- 170. 
10“The Adolescent Child,” p. goo. 
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pet of any kind. Most important of all is the achieving of a point of view 
or a philosophy of life.” * 

The question of what constitutes emotional maturity is discussed in 
greater detail in “The Adolescent Child” (pp. 902-903), where it is stated 
“that the mature person is capable of partial response, whereas the imma- 
ture gives all-or-none reaction; that the mature person can delay an 
overt emotional response, while the immature person ‘cannot wait’; that 
the mature person gives an integrated response, his emotional reaction 
having reference to total character, while the child reacts in a fragmen- 
tary manner... .” 

In this description Professor Hollingworth does not include the impor- 
tant factor of increasing complexity and subtlety of emotional response 
which are also characteristic of increasing maturity. The mature, experi- 
enced person’s typical emotional response is one of mixed feeling. His 
emotional reactions have overtones arising from associations with past 
experiences. Sometimes these overtones tend to intensify his emotional 
response (if his experiences have been coherent) and sometimes they 
tend to dilute his emotional response (if his experiences have been con- 
tradictory, disjointed, or inchoate). 

Emotional maturity involves both the differentiation and the refine- 
ment of the emotions on the one hand, and their organization or co- 
ordination under rational control—their increased appropriateness to 
external reality—on the other hand; moreover, emotional health involves 
the vigor and resilience of the emotions themselves as well as of the 
organic processes affected by emotional reaction. 

The importance of understanding the emotional and other charac- 
teristics of various stages of maturity (while making allowance for in- 
dividual differences) is the advantage of understanding what is to be 
expected at various ages under favorable conditions. Such knowledge 
makes it possible to detect unsatisfactory development, and often to 
discover the conditions which cause it. Professor Hollingworth insists 
in many of her writings upon the importance of establishing norms or 
standardized tests, or test conditions of some sort, which can be used to 
discover individual differences as well as levels of maturity and ability. 


11 Hollingworth, Leta S. “Late Adolescence.” Westminster Leader, Vol. V, pp. 24-25; 
November, 1931. 
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She says, “In the ancient pubic ceremonies many of the most con- 
spicuous tests of maturity (of fitness for manhood or womanhood) were 
tests of capacity to suffer. Both physical and mental hardships were in- 
flicted as ordeals. . . . We see, therefore, the savage’s recognition of the 
fact that suffering is one of the cardinal experiences of adult life, and 
the implication of the pubic ordeals is that emotional maturity consists 
in fortitude . . . (The Psychology of the Adolescent, p. 207). 

“The mature person is self-sustaining to a marked degree, emotionally 
as well as in other respects . . . childish (unrestrained and immediate) 
emotional conduct . . . impairs responsibility. . . . Emotion drowns 
sagacity” (pp. 210, 211). 

That fortitude and emotional control are essential in meeting the prob- 
lems of adult life is undeniable. But, in fostering healthy emotional devel- 
opment, it is necessary to distinguish between desirable emotional control 
and undesirable emotional suppression, between desirable increase in 
emotional complexity and undesirable dilution of emotions through con- 
flict and uncoordination, between necessary emotional stimulation (re- 
sulting in maintenance and increase of sensitivity) and the jading of 
emotions (due to stimulation without organization and refinement). 

Furthermore, it cannot be said that, in general, “Emotion drowns 
sagacity.” It is necessary to distinguish between effects of different kinds 
of emotions. Negative, conflicting, inchoate, and violent emotions “drown 
sagacity,” and are in general unhealthful; whereas, pleasant, appropriate, 
unviolent, and coordinate emotions are likely to promote sagacity, and 
are in general healthful. 


THE NEEDS OF ADOLESCENTS 


According to Professor Hollingworth the behavior of adolescents cen- 
ters about a few major drives or “needs” which are reaching their full 
force at this period. 

She says “these major cravings, now growing strong, are for freedom 
from the supervision of the family, for acquaintanceship with members 
of the opposite sex, for self-support and for a point of view upon the 
universe. ‘Finding the self’ means finding ways to satisfy these desires 
and to harmonize them with each other, in a workable and socially ac- 
ceptable set of habits. . . .”?? 


12“Adolescence: The Difficult Age,” p. 38. 
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Elsewhere’ she points out that the adolescent needs not only some 
sort of job to provide for “earning a living,” and the independence which 
that entails, but also a suitable, or growth-promoting, vocation. She says, 
“in the life-plan and in the mental hygiene of an individual, no more ia 
portant and crucial role is played than that taken by work. A valid life 
must be founded on a task. The choice of a task, on broad lines at least, is 
typically a choice of adolescence” (p. 60). 

In still another article’* she enlarges further upon the need not only 
of adolescents but also of adults (and, in some measure, of children too) 
of having something useful and interesting to do. She points out that 
often mothers have accepted child-rearing as a life task, but that in the 
limited families of today, this task is over before the mother has reached 
old age when she is still full of Jife, and still needs to be of use. It there- 
fore frequently happens that the mother’s need for useful work and the 
adolescents’ need for independence conflict. She says, “If the father saw 
his banking business, or his medical practice, or his seat in Congress, or 
his grocery store leaving him in a similar manner, he would hold on as 
anxiously and grimly, too. . . . The importance of the accustomed 
task in middle-life can scarcely be overestimated in the mental hygiene 
of human beings. Nobody wants a future empty of its familiar, interest- 
ing task .. .” (pp. 77, 78). 

The considerable emphasis that Professor Hollingworth places upon 
vocational needs will be endorsed by all those who know the values 
of “occupational therapy”; the emphasis she places upon the need for 
“finding the self” or a point of view, will be endorsed not only by those 
who agree with Aristotle’s discussion of “entelechy”—the finding and 
fulfilling of the “true self” or the “soul”—but also by those who think 
of growth (whether physical or psychological, individual or social) as 
being a process of integrative differentiation—a process involving both 
individuation and organization, both division and unification, both mul- 
tiplication and reduction, both independence and inter-dependence, both 
regulation and spontaneity; her emphasis upon psychological weaning 
and upon independence will be endorsed not only by those students of 

13 “After High School—What?” The Parents’ Magazine, Vol. 4, pp. 20, 21, 60, June, 
1929. 


14 “Getting Away from the Family: The Adolescent and His Life-Plan” in Concerning 
Parents, pp. 71-82. (A Symposium.) New Republic, Inc., 1923. 
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human behavior who call attention to the individual’s need for “life- 
space” at all ages (and especially at ages approaching adulthood) but 
also by those who have stressed (and have often very greatly over- 
stressed) the neuroses or other psychological misfortunes associated with 
“over-dependence.” 

Professor Hollingworth’s list or classification of typical adolescent 
needs is concrete enough to be readily understood, it is well balanced, 
and is of practical value. It is well for those who deal with children to 
know what to expect, and to be able to understand individual behavior 
in the light of general personality needs. One of the virtues of her list of 
adolescents’ needs—its concrete practicability—is perhaps also something 
of a fault: the more universal a behavior factor is, the more abstract it 
must be. Thus, the need for dynamic equilibrium™ is a very abstract 
concept, but some such abstraction is necessary in the description or 
comprehension of the common elements of human desire. Sometimes 
this universal need for dynamic equilibrium is referred to as the need for 
“adjustment”; but the word adjustment is too suggestive of “passive 
acquiescence” —it can be used as an argument for all sorts of non-growth- 
ful regimentation, and even for the persecution of non-conformists. As a 
matter of fact, dynamic equilibrium must be thought of as a balance be- 
tween mastery and adaptation, arousal and repose; that is, a balance and 
relationship between suiting the environment to oneself (mastery) and 
suiting oneself to the environment (adaptation), and between the stimu- 
lation and satisfaction of desires (arousal and repose). 

During the adolescent period, adaptation and mastery are likely to be 
out of balance because the individual is not permitted sufficient inde- 
pendence for—or is not given enough aid in—suiting the environment to 
his peculiar individuality—that is, his mastery is inadequately developed. 
Similarly, in adolescence, arousal is not likely to be well balanced with 
repose. Especially is this true in the field of sex where glandular growth, 
movies, personal contacts, and books all tend toward arousal but provide 
little if any satisfaction and repose. Such unbalances are almost inherent 
in the adolescent situation, and give rise to many of the problems. 


8 Washburne, John N. “Personality Development of the Adolescent.” Chapter VIII in 
Mental Hygiene and Education. Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 1939. (See especially 
Pp. 200.) 
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THE PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENTS 


Just as the needs of adolescents are the same as those of adults, but 
with different typical emphases arising from different typical situations, 
so the problems of adolescents are the same as those of adults, but with, 
typically, different emphases or crucialness. This arises not only from 
the differences in the situations which are characteristic of adolescence 
and adulthood but also from the differences in the situations which are 
characteristic of special conditions, such as invalidism, special handicap, 
or even special endowment. 

All problems may be classified as belonging under one (or several) 
of three heads: (1) problems of opposed values, (2) problems of com- 
pulsion, punishment, and restraint, and (3) problems of achievement. 

The adolescent’s sex problems are, for the most part, problems of 
opposed values. Professor Hollingworth puts this very plainly (“The 
Adolescent Child,” p. 883): “Indeed, it would seem obvious to common 
sense, unassisted by scientific observation, that the civilized adolescent 
is necessarily in conflict with the conditions of life which make it im- 
possible to mate, to earn a living, and to exercise self-determination at 
the biologically appropriate time. The biologically appropriate time, 
when the organism is ready, is no longer the socially appropriate time, 
because of the continuously rising standard of living, which comes with 
high degrees of civilization.” She feels that the problem of deferred 
satisfactions is especially difficult “for those gifted adolescents, who, in 
addition to material goods, crave power over and knowledge of the 
environment” (The Psychology of the Adolescent, p. 139). And she 
calls attention to Woodworth’s comment that “It is, after all, not an 
instinct, but the total individual that has to be satisfied.” ?* 

Professor Hollingworth warns against the use of some of the restric- 
tions and taboos that are commonly employed to prevent adolescents 
from encountering, or “unwisely solving,” sex problems. “Supposed 
methods of preventing the development of sexual impulse during adoles- 
cence, such as segregation from young members of the opposite sex, 
taboos, or threats, do not suppress the growth of impulse, but merely 


16 Woodworth, R. S. Dynamic Psychology. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1917. 
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determine that it cannot achieve its biologically appropriate object” 
(“The Adolescent Child,” pp. 889-890). In this connection she cites 
several studies of homosexuality in segregated animals and in human 
beings segregated in institutions, and adds “Many means of finding re- 
lease from craving are adopted by the adolescent, other than attach- 
ment to members of the same sex. One of the commonest of these is the 
manipulation of erogenous zones of his own body” (p. 891). This is as 
near as Professor Hollingworth comes in any of her writings to a dis- 
cussion of masturbation, a subject which is generally, if inadequately, 
dealt with by most writers on the subject of the psychology of 
adolescence. 

She is more frank than are some writers about knowing of no ade- 
quate solution to the adolescent’s problem of attaining normal and 
desirable sexual relationships while he is as yet economically and educa- 
tionally unready for marriage. She says “aberrations could be avoided 
by permitting sexual drives to develop so that heterosexual mating could 
be achieved in adolescence. Since this seems impossible under the con- 
ditions imposed by civilized standards of living, we must perhaps agree 
with Russell’? who does not think that in the present state of society and 
public opinion there is any solution to this problem” (“The Adolescent 
Child,” p. 891). 

In spite of this admission of inadequacy, Professor Hollingworth 
has a number of worth-while things to say on the subject of how to help 
adolescents avoid various sexual aberrations. In The Psychology of the 
Adolescent (pp. 146, 147) she says, “The first principle of mental 
hygiene in relation to sex is that of enlightenment. . . . Another prin- 
ciple may be briefly formulated as the principle of habitual contact 
with reality. Actual close acquaintanceship during youth with many 
real persons of opposite sex who can be thought of as potential mates 
is healthy. . . . Finally, taboo on sex activity during youth should 
never be promoted by means of fear and shame.” She does not list danc- 
ing, trying to attract the opposite sex, and “courting” as modes of sub- 
limation, but she does list them as desirable means of satisfying the sex 
urge during adolescence. 


1 Russell, Bertrand. Education and the Modern World. W. W. Norton & Company, 
New York, 1932. 
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She recognizes in connection with the adolescent’s sex problems a 
fact which is of importance in all problems of opposed values involving 
“impulse-judgment,” namely, that when a more remote but greater 
satisfaction is chosen in preference to a lesser but more immediate satis- 
faction, pursuit of the more remote goal is in itself satisfying—immediate 
steps toward a remote gratification often provide immediate relief from 
intolerable tensions. Such first steps (as attracting the opposite sex) do 
not bring consummatory tension-release, but they organize and thereby 
make tolerable the sustaining of tensions. 

In the solving of sex problems, as in the solving of all problems of 
opposed values by means of rational control, two things are of prime 
importance: first, that the opposed values be clearly seen by the in- 
dividual involved and that their relative weights be taken into account 
by him; second, that the individual learn tension-tolerance by means of 
organizing his activities in the direction of (and by taking first steps 
toward) the chosen, deferred value. “An ignorant young person, in the 
grip of uneducated impulse, is in danger of seizing a proffered satisfac- 
tion of the moment under conditions which in retrospect are aesthetically 
revolting. Appetite may become thus unfortunately associated with 
disgust, and such associations may lead to serious subsequent unhappi- 
ness” (The Psychology of the Adolescent, p. 141). 

In general, it is the disadvantages, the values gained by seizing the 
trivial (and usually the less extensive and less completely consummatory) 
satisfactions (as in masturbation, for example), and the opposed advan- 
tages or values gained by seeking the greater though more remote satis- 
faction (intelligent mating in the case of sex) that should be stressed by 
the counselor of adolescents. He may well also point out the importance 
of seeking “way-point satisfactions” which are gained by conscious 
pursuit of the ultimate or “whole personality” satisfaction. 

This same emphasis is indicated in the handling of all problems of 
opposed values in which the greater satisfaction must be deferred. Just as 
Professor Hollingworth, in her practical advice, emphasizes by implica- 
tion the importance of “way-point satisfactions,” so by outright state- 
ment she emphasizes the importance of putting one’s values in order 
before any adequate solution to problems of opposed values can be at- 
tempted. She says (The Psychology of the Adolescent, p. 168) “Since 
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all desires cannot be selected for gratification, those of most worth to the 

rson should be chosen, if it can be determined what the most worthy 
are. A guiding principle is to choose those which seem to leave open the 
most avenues to future satisfactions. . . . 

“It is necessary therefore to establish a hierarchy of desires, in which 
there shall be a chief aim in life, with other aims conforming to it. This 
establishment of a hierarchy of desires is the finding of the self.” 

As for problems of compulsion, avoidance, and restraint, they are 
likely to be recurrent and crucial in adolescence because immature 
people are obliged to live in homes which they themselves do not direct 
or help to direct, and are obliged to attend schools which they do not 
direct or help to direct—schools which are usually run on an authori- 
tarian basis, and which ignore many of the adolescent’s most pressing 
needs and ignore even his future needs so far as he himself can under- 
stand and foresee them. 

In a number of her writings Professor Hollingworth stresses the im- 
portance of doing away with unnecessary, outgrown, or too numerous 
restraints. In “Getting Away from the Family” (p. 71),’* she says 
“In. . . weaning, . . . habits appropriate to a given stage of develop- 
ment come into conflict with the urges growing out of further develop- 
ment of the organism. Also, . . . at least two separate sets of habits 
must be superseded, the habits of the parents and the habits of the 
offspring.” 

Psychologists are generally of the opinion that poor mental hygiene 
results from long-unsolved problems. It would be more exact to say that 
problems which are felt to be crucial, inescapable, and insoluble are 
unwholesome. This is true of problems of all sorts. But probably there 
isa difference in the type of unsolved problem which can be long endured 
without psychological impairment. Probably one can sustain for a long 
time, and wholesomely, unsolved problems of opposed values and prob- 
lems of achievement, providing one feels that steps are being taken to- 
ward their ultimate solutions. On the other hand, both observation and 
experiments in animal psychology seem to indicate that problems of 


by Hollingworth, Leta S. “Getting Away from the Family: The Adolescent and His 
Life-Plan” in Concerning Parents, pp. 71-82. (A Symposium.) New Republic, Inc., New 
York, 1923. 
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avoidance, compulsion, and restraint—problems involving only unpleas- 
ant but inescapable tasks on the one hand and punishments on the other, 
or, to use Lewin’s phrase,” problems involving only negative valences— 
cannot go long unsolved without grave psychological impairment. 

It is the task, therefore, of counselors of adolescents to help them 
transform such “negative valence” problems into problems of achieve- 
ment—problems in which a goal (of “positive valence”) is sought in spite 
of obstacles, tasks, or punishments (of “negative valence”)—a goal 
which seems both attainable and worthy of effort and sacrifice. 

That long-endured problems of achievement, which seem insoluble 
are also unwholesome is generally recognized. There can be little doubt 
that grave psychological trauma results from failure to achieve that upon 
which one’s “heart is set” and for which one has worked and sacrificed. 

In this connection Professor Hollingworth says (The Psychology of 
the Adolescent, p. 21), “One of the most ordinary results of the as- 
sumption of adult responsibilities by a person who is psychologically 
childish, is the ‘nervous breakdown,’ ” and she points out that, in adoles- 
cence, the emotional consequence of failing to adjust the educational 
program to individual differences (so that none is doomed to failure) 
are often very acute. She says (p. 24), “The idea that anybody can do 
any kind of work if his ‘will-power’ can be sufficiently aroused, is no 
longer advanced by those who know at first hand the results of psy- 
chological researches in recent years.” 

Vocational achievement is, of course, quite as important as educa- 
tional achievement, and in this case also Professor Hollingworth urges 
the importance of the determining of—and guidance based upon—dif- 
ferences in individual abilities. In The Psychology of the Adolescent 
she points out that in past centuries occupation was determined on the 
basis of sex but that, properly, and in modern times, it is determined 
more on the basis of ability. She says (pp. 78-79), “Women are now 
found among aviators and marines, while men are engaging to some 
extent in what has previously been termed women’s work, for example, 
in cookery and in child welfare. . . . The question no longer is can 
women combine marriage with careers, but how are they managing tt, 
and how does it work?” 


19 Lewin, Kurt. Topological Psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. 
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Here we find an endorsement of modern society which goes beyond 
the facts of the case. It is true enough that women are now freer to pur- 
sue “differentiated work” than they were in former centuries. But, it is 
not true, as Professor Hollingworth seems to imply, that (even with the 
proviso, which she says is necessary, namely, the cordial cooperation of 
the husband), women can reconcile personal or familial with vocational 
fulfillment. Perhaps it can be done in great cities where distances are 
small and opportunities are numerous. But, in smaller communities, 
women frequently find no opportunities whatever for utilizing their 
abilities. 

Employment agencies report a large demand on the part of married 
women for part-time work so that they can maintain their homes and 
at the same time maintain outside contacts and “keep up to the times,” 
but that there are few, if any, calls by schools and industries for such 
work. 

Experiments indicate that part-time workers produce more, in a given 
period, than do full-time workers. Nevertheless, although industries and 
schools might profit by offering part-time employment to married 
women of ability, training, and experience (and to novices, too), they 
very seldom offer such work, and the reason generally given is that there 
“are not enough jobs to go ’round.” 

At the same time those who have the jobs which are at such a pre- 
mium—from shop girls to teachers—are frequently very much over- 
worked. No one has found a way of measuring the “nerve strain” in- 
volved in teaching, or how much “nervous exhaustion” a teacher can 
endure before she is rendered unfit to deal with children, but common 
observation would incline one to the belief that most teachers are “too 
busy” to find out much, or do much about, the mental hygiene of their 
pupils, that they are, indeed, “too busy” to do much more than a “formal 
teaching” job. 

Professor Hollingworth’s concern for practicality constitutes one of 
the virtues of her work; perhaps, it also constitutes one of its faults. 
Practical advice calls for counseling an individual on how to get along 
under conditions as they exist at present. But the implications of much 
work in the field of individual psychology points directly to the necessity 
for changing present-day social conditions. 
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Jung was of the opinion®™ that every individual problem is traceable, 
in the final analysis, to a social problem. This is certainly the case in prob- 
lems of vocational fulfillment, and of “occupational therapy.” The 
psychologist who avoids pointing out the social implications of individual 
needs avoids a task which no one else is especially trained to undertake. 

To point out how the requirements of mental hygiene may best be 
met by adolescents under existing conditions is a purpose of great merit; 
and this purpose Professor Hollingworth served well. But beyond this 
purpose there is another one which should not be overlooked; namely, 
the purpose of pointing out how the mental hygiene of individual adoles- 
cents might better be served under improved social and economic con- 
ditions. Moreover, it should, in conclusion, be remarked that there is no 
task which makes so important a contribution to the mental hygiene of 
the individual (whatever his age—but especially to the mental hygiene 
of adolescents) than the task of trying to improve not only his own, 
but also general social conditions. 

20 Jung, C. J. (Two Essays on Analytical Psychology, p. 23. New York: Dodd, Mead 


& Company, 1928.) As quoted to this effect by Lynd, Robert, Knowledge for Whar, 
Chap. III. Princeton University Press, 1939. 
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A STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS IN TEACHING 
THE SLIDE RULE* 


. ya study shows that the answers 
obtained by solving problems on 
the slide rule are as accurate as most of 
the measurements made in industry and 
trade, and that slide rule solutions are 
satisfactory for a very large per cent 
of the problems met in fairly technical 
scientific work. 

Students must have certain prerequi- 
sites for the successful learning of the 
slide rule. These are a thorough work- 
ing knowledge of decimal fractions, 
habitual use of the rules for approxi- 
mate computation, and an appreciation 
of the value of answers correct to two, 
three, or four significant figures. 

Recent improvements in the teach- 
ing of decimal fractions, the increase in 
the use of the metric system, the wide 
tendency to divide many of our old 
measuring units decimally, and the 
recognition of the importance of ap- 
proximate computation have cleared 
the way for a wider use of the slide 
rule. Fortunately, satisfactory slide 
rules are now produced in large quan- 
tities at prices that offer no serious 
financial handicap to their more ex- 
tended use. 

An analysis of the answers to more 
than 27,000 examples worked on the 
slide rule show that four classes of 


errors included a very large percentage 
of all common slide rule errors (about 
93 per cent). These are: (1) errors in 
locating the decimal point in answers, 
(2) errors in estimating the third sig- 
nificant figure of the answer, (3) zero 
errors, and (4) errors in reading the 
tertiary slide rule graduations. Ten 
other miscellaneous errors account for 
the remaining 7 per cent of errors. 

Special teaching techniques greatly 
reduced the number of errors of the 
first three types, and seemed to help 
reduce the number of errors of the 
fourth type when these techniques 
were used in teaching an experimental 
group of 150 students. The tech- 
niques are: (1) the use of the standard 
number method for locating the deci- 
mal point where the decimal point can- 
not be located at once by simple in- 
spection, (2) starting slide rule compu- 
tation with two-figure data and answers 
and then giving drill with three- and 
four-figure data after the students have 
gained some mastery of the slide rule, 
(3) giving special drill with data and 
answers having zero as a second figure 
in order to make and keep the student 
“zero conscious,” (4) drill in estimat- 
ing the third or fourth significant 
figure of the answer. 


*By Cant N. Suuster, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 805. 
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The students tested made about as 
many errors in simple exercises as they 
did in more complex work. This was 
partly due to the fact that they de- 
veloped the habit of using the standard 
number method of locating the decimal 
point in complex work and of depend- 
ing on inspection in the simple exer- 
cises. The students who had learned to 
operate the slide rule efficiently made 
a smaller percentage of errors in slide 
rule work than they did in pencil com- 
putation, and the errors in slide rule 
work were far less serious than those 
made in pencil computation. The 
students very seldom had errors in the 
first two figures of their slide rule 
answers. In pencil computation the first 
figures of an answer were as likely to 
be incorrect as the last figures. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The following recommendations are 
made: 

1. That the standard number method 
be used for locating the decimal point 
in all slide rule instruction. 
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2. That considerable drill be given 
early in slide rule instruction with ex- 
amples having zero as a second or third 
significant figure in the examples or the 
answers. 

3. That the early instruction on the 
slide rule be limited to one and two 
significant figures in both data and 
answers. 

4- That considerable drill be given 
in reading the third significant figure in 
slide rule answers. 

5. That the slide rule should not be 
introduced before the middle of the 
ninth year, as it is not possible to teach 
efficiently the standard number method 
before this time. 

6. That all textbooks and tests should 
show by the data used in the problems 
the number of significant figures de- 
sired in the answers and that the an- 
swers in all specimen solutions and 
answer books should be _ consistent 
with the data given in the problems. 

7. That the fundamental concepts of 
approximate computation be taught be- 
fore use of the slide rule is taught. 


OID LIL» 


CRITICAL READING COMPREHENSION IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES* 


RENDS in curriculum practices in- 

dicate the importance of reference 
reading in the intermediate grades. In 
the study of a problem, pupils need to 
use a variety of books, magazines, and 
other printed materials in order to find 
pertinent information. This type of 
reference reading demands, in addition 
to such common skills as word recog- 
nition and sentence comprehension, 
the ability to weigh and consider the 


relevancy of the materials in relation 
to the purpose of reading. A phase of 
such critical reading is the ability to 
challenge the authenticity of the con- 
tent and to discern the author’s purpose 
in writing. Such an inclusive concept 
of reading comprehension is essential 
not only to in-school reading, but to 
all reading of children in a democracy, 
where censorship is inappropriate. 
Although standardized tests of read- 


*By Roma Gans, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 811. 
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ing measure some of the skills in this 
composite of reference reading, this 
investigation was planned to test the 
hypothesis: that the critical type of 
reading required in the selection-rejec- 
tion of reference material for use in 
solving a problem has elements in com- 
mon with the type of reading usually 
measured by standardized reading tests, 
but differs from it in certain important 


respects. 


PROCEDURE 


An experimental test of ten units was 
constructed; in each unit a problem 
was proposed and pupils were directed 
to select or reject the paragraphs which 
followed in terms of their relevancy to 
the problem. The paragraphs repre- 
sented five styles of content, directly 
relevant, remotely relevant, fanciful, 
encyclopedic but irrelevant, and purely 
irrelevant. Checks on the pupils’ com- 
prehension of the posed problem were 
also included. Following the paragraphs 
were sentences, each of which was to 
be marked three ways: first as to its 
authenticity, second as to its agreement 
with the content of the paragraphs, and 
third as to its relevancy to the problem. 

In an attempt to secure a criterion of 
reading comprehension, the Thorndike- 
McCall, Gates, A, B, and D, and Tests 
5, 14, 15, and 16 of the California Test 
of Mental Maturity were administered. 
The intercorrelations of these eight 
tests revealed such high community of 
function among them that they were 
treated as a single measure. Using the 
split-half method, the coefficient of re- 
liability corrected for double length 
was found to be .9624. It therefore 
seemed acceptable to use the sums of 
the scores made on these eight reading 
tests by each of the 417 pupils as an 
index of the pupil’s ability in reading 
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comprehension commonly measured by 
standardized tests. 


FINDINGS 


The scores of each of the five types 
of material were correlated separately 
with the reading criterion. These cor- 
relations revealed that although the 
ability to select or reject directly rele- 
vant, fanciful, encyclopedic but irrele- 
vant, and purely irrelevant content has 
elements in common with the stand- 
ardized reading tests, the abilities are 
not closely enough related to be meas- 
ured by the eight standardized reading 
tests used. A study of the intercorrela- 
tions and also a factor analysis of the 
reading criterion and the five types of 
tests revealed that more than two fac- 
tors were operating. Two factors 
clearly indicated were: (1) some form 
of reading ability, and (2) a selection- 
rejection tendency whereby a reader 
accepts everything as relevant, or re- 
jects everything as irrelevant. The se- 
lection of remotely relevant material 
showed no relation to reading ability. 
Further study of pupils’ ability to read 
this type of content is needed, espe- 
cially since much of the content found 
in textbooks is written in this style. 

One of the striking findings was the 
difficulty encountered in dealing with 
fanciful material. Although the prob- 
lems for which pupils were asked to 
locate specific facts were “how to bal- 
ance an aquarium,” “how Seminole In- 
dians of today dress,” “how the Chinese 
cook and serve their food,” and so 
forth, and although they indicated an 
understanding of the problem before 
attempting to select relevant material, 
elements from obviously fanciful fairy 
tales were selected as helpful to the 
solution of the problem. 

From the findings it is apparent that 
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authenticity of information or the with the desired pattern of our society, 


author’s intentions were not factors in- 
cluded in a pupil’s appraisal of content. 
The findings also indicate that pupils 
in general knew the specific problem 
for which they were reading before 
they began to read, but after reading 
only five paragraphs there was a de- 
cided shift from the correct under- 
standing of the problem to such a gen- 
eral definition of it as to make many 
heretofore irrelevant paragraphs seem 
relevant. 

These findings indicate the need to 
teach reading in line with objectives 
which are accepted in curriculum 
trends—trends which are consistent 


If pupils are to become successful 
readers, they must be guided to select 
or reject critically, challengingly, not 
only with regard to relevancy but also 
with regard to the authenticity of the 
facts and the motive of the writer. It is 
obvious that the use of a variety of 
materials, books, magazines, and news- 
papers must replace the limited offering 
of the “one textbook” practice. Pupils 
must also learn to hold to the purpose 
of reading. If these two abilities are de- 
veloped, the selection-rejection pattern 
found in this research will be replaced 
by a critical function of reading com- 
prehension. 
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ADVANCED SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 


The new Student Executive Commit- 
tee elected in October has assumed its 
duties under the chairmanship of Miss 
Louise Price. The other members are 
Mr. Abel Hanson, secretary, Mr. Leo 
Gans, treasurer, Mr. Paul E. Black- 
wood, representative to the Student 
Council, Mr. Wentworth Williams, and 
Mr. Bangnee Liu. 


Among the alumni who have returned 
for work under the plan for research 
and independent study for post- 
doctoral students (Education 700A) 
are: Annette G. Bennett (Ph.D. 1932), 
reading specialist and school psycholo- 
gist, Board of Education, New York 
City; C. DeWitt Boney (Ph.D. 1933), 
elementary school principal, East 
Orange, N. J.; Elizabeth Boyd (Ph.D. 
1940), lecturer in mathematics, Hunter 
College; Walter Durost (Ph.D. 1932), 
editor, World Book Company; Helen 
R. Haggerty (Ph.D. 1938), formerly 
professor at State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, IIL; Nancy G. Milligan (Ph.D. 
1938), formerly director of elementary 
education, Pasadena, Calif.; William L. 
Patty (Ph.D. 1938), formerly instruc- 
tor, Queens College, Flushing, L. L.; 
Miriam C. Pritchard (Ph.D. 1937), for- 
merly instructor and critic teacher, 
State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y.; 
Harriet H. Shoen (degree pending 


publication of dissertation), artist and 
writer, New York City; Rachel Mc- 
Knight Simmons (Ph.D. 1940), New 
York City; Idabelle Yeiser (Ed.D. 
1940), curriculum consultant, Philadel- 
phia Public Schools. 

Post-doctoral alumni not under the 
700A plan include Juliet Bell (degree 
pending publication of dissertation), 
formerly an assistant director of nursery 
schools; William Kuhlmann (Ph.D. 
1933), principal, Junior High School, 
Englewood, N. J.; Bangnee A. Liu (de- 
gree pending publication of disserta- 
tion), formerly president, China Train- 
ing Institute, Kiangsu, China; Rita S. 
Morgan (Ph.D. 1940), teacher of 
speech, New York City; Louise Price 
(Ph.D. 1940), formerly director of the 
Union Unit, Stanford University. Other 
students in this group hold degrees 
from Columbia University, New York 
University, Fordham University, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Harvard University, 
Yale University, University of Wash- 
ington, University of Vienna, Univer- 
sity of Paris, University of Berlin, and 
University of Munich. In all, thirty- 
four post-doctoral students are enrolled 
this semester. 


The October-November issue of The 
Advanced School Digest carries articles 
entitled “On Making Research Scien- 
tifically Vital,” by Professor R. Bruce 
Raup; “Cooperation in Research,” by 
Professor Donald P. Cottrell; and “Are 
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You Seeking a Fellowship?”, by Ernest 
V. Hollis (Ph.D. 1938), associate for 
college-teacher education for the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Paul E. Black- 
wood was managing editor of the is- 
sue. Mr. Blackwood has recently been 
elected chairman of the editorial board 
to succeed Mr. R. Will Burnett. Other 
members of the board include Profes- 
sors Wilbert L. Carr, Donald P. Cot- 
trell, Isaac L. Kandel, and Ruth Strang, 
Miss Gertrude Belser, Dr. Helen R. 
Haggerty, Miss Evelyn R. Rezek, Mr. 
Charles R. Spain, Mr. Wentworth Wil- 
liams, and Mr. Donald Doane, business 
manager. Five students have been 
elected associate editors, and are serv- 
ing their apprenticeship during the cur- 
rent year in preparation for editorship 
next year. The associate editors are 
Mr. Basil T. Coleman, Mr. Irvin Ehren- 
preis, Miss Myra Dunham, Miss Faith 
L. Fitch, and Mr. Frederick W. Hill. 
The Digest articles on research and 
methodology, supplemented by reports 
on the findings and conclusions of re- 
cent studies on the doctoral level, proj- 
ects and research under way, publica- 
tions of students, alumni, and faculty, 
reports of Advanced School activities, 
and two or more pages of news from 
the field, have become of increasing 
interest not only to Advanced School 
students in residence but to students 
and alumni in the field. 


A recent survey of positions held by 
114 Teachers College students who re- 
ceived Doctor’s degrees in 1939-40 
shows 49 in teaching positions. Of 
these, 33 are in colleges or universities, 
8 are in teachers colleges, and 8 are in 
secondary or private schools. Of 37 in 
administrative work, 10 are school su- 
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perintendents, 7 are city supervisors, 6 
are school principals, 5 are state super- 
visors, and 9 are chief administrative 
officers of colleges, teachers colleges, or 
junior colleges. Of the remainder, 9 are 
doing research, 3 are school psycholo- 
gists, and the others are occupied in var- 
ious areas of specialization in educa- 
tion or in closely allied fields. 


Grr 


DIVISION I 
FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 


Social and Philosophical 
Foundations 


Professor R. Freeman Butts spoke be- 
fore the members of the Home and 
School League of Public School No. 
87, Manhattan, on November 13. The 
topic he discussed was “Your Chil- 
dren’s Needs in the Modern World.” 


On October 23 and 24 Professor Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner delivered four lec- 
tures at the annual conference of the 
resident and field staff of the Extension 
Service of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois. His topics were 
“Rural Trends: Their Meaning for Ex- 
tension”; “Problems Confronting the 
Extension Service as an Adult Educa- 
tion Agency”; “The Outlook for Rural 
Youth”; and “On the Land, the Peo- 
ple.” He also discussed graduate work 
for Extension Agents at their annual 
dinner. The first two of the lectures 
were also given at a similar conference 
at Michigan State College of Agricul- 
ture, East Lansing, on October 31 and 
November 1. 


Professor Goodwin Watson took part 
in a meeting of social psychologists 
called by the National Research Coun- 
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cil on November 2 and 3. The purpose 
of the meeting was to consider the 
problems related to the development of 
morale in the drafted men and in the 
civilian population. 


A group of educators from all parts of 
the country gathered at Knoxville, 
Tenn., November 8 to 10 to visit some 
of the projects of the TVA and to dis- 
cuss the relationship between education 
and regional planning. Professor Wat- 
son was one of this group. 


Professor Clyde R. Miller recently ad- 
dressed the Elementary Section of the 
Michigan Education Association at its 
annual meeting in Detroit, and the 
Southwestern Indiana Teachers Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting in Evans- 
ville. On both occasions he emphasized 
the importance of developing in chil- 
dren democratic attitudes and values in 
connection with critical thinking which 
involves judgments in personal and so- 
cial relationships. At Evansville Pro- 
fessor Miller was assisted by Mr. 
Howard Cummings, head of the social 
studies department of the Clayton, Mo., 
High School, in a demonstration lesson 
which revealed how high school stu- 
dents can make a non-controversial ap- 
proach to controversial issues. Professor 
Miller also addressed the alumni of 
Evansville College. 


Professor Miller addressed the Eco- 
nomic Club of Detroit at a luncheon 
November 4. His topic was “Propa- 
ganda in Politics and War.” 


Psychological and Biological 
Foundations 


Professor Arthur T. Jersild addressed 
the annual camp directors confer- 


ence on October 26 at Lutherland, 
Pocono Pines, Pa. 


On November 1 Professor Jersild was 
chairman of a panel discussion of radio 
programs, movies, and comic strips at 
the meeting of the New York State 
Association for Childhood Education 
held in Garden City, L. I. 


A revised and enlarged edition of Pro- 
fessor Jersild’s Child Psychology was 
published during the autumn by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Professor George W. Hartmann spoke 
before the annual conference of the 
New York State Teachers Association 
at the Hotel New Yorker November 1. 
His topic was “Maintaining Educa- 
tional Integrity in an Age of Catas- 
trophe.” 


Qror 


DIVISION II 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF EDUCATION 


Teachers Colleges and Normal 
Schools 


Professors E. S. Evenden and Lennox 
Grey of Teachers College and Profes- 
sor Robert Carey of Columbia Univer- 
sity attended the meeting of coordina- 
tors and institutional representatives 
held by the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on 
Education October 24 to 27 at Mount 
Summit, Pa. Representatives of the 
thirty-seven units cooperating with 
che Commission on Teacher Education 
in its field study project were present. 
Plans for the future development of the 
work in these units were discussed. 
Immediately following this meeting, 
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Professor Evenden attended a meeting 
of the members of the Commission con- 
cerned primarily with a discussion of 
plans for the remaining period of the 
Commission’s work as presented by the 
director, Dr. Karl Bigelow, professor of 
education at Teachers College, on leave 
during the period of the Commission’s 
work. 


As a member of the Committee on 
Standards and Surveys of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, Pro- 
fessor Evenden attended a meeting of 
that Committee held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, Novem- 
ber 1 and 2. 


Professor Donald P. Cottrell addressed 
the Association of Private School 
Teachers of New York and Vicinity 
at the Buckley School, New York City, 
October 28. His topic was “The 
Foundations of College Education.” 


Public School Systems 


The Administration Club held its first 
regular evening meeting at the home of 
Professor and Mrs. George D. Strayer 
in Riverdale, N. Y., on Friday, Novem- 
ber 15. Professor Strayer addressed the 
Club on “The Relation of the Federal 
Government to Education.” A discus- 
sion period and a social hour followed 
the address. 


Professor N. L. Engelhardt addressed 
the citizens of Wallingford, Conn., dur- 
ing American Education Week, taking 
as his topic “America’s Everchanging 
Schools.” 


Former students in Educational Ad- 
ministration who have been appointed 
to new positions include the follow- 


ing: Dr. Wade C. Fowler of the State 
Department of Education in Missourj 
will assume the superintendency at Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., on March 1, 1941. Dr, 
Henry H. Hill, now superintendent of 
schools, Lexington, Ky., has been ap. 
pointed assistant superintendent in 
charge of administration for the St. 
Louis, Mo., public schools. Mr. Arthur 
E. Warren of Katonah, N. Y., has re- 
cently begun his new duties as super- 
intendent of schools at Canandaigua, 
N. Y. Dr. Francis G. Cornell has re- 
cently accepted an appointment with 
Commissioner John W. Studebaker in 
the Office of Education, Washington, 
a &. 


The National Committee on Education 
and Defense has appointed a sub- 
committee on pre-service educational 
programs which includes Professor 
Engelhardt, chairman, Dr. J. O. Keller 
of Pennsylvania State College, and Dr. 
Charles W. Hunt, president of the 
State Teachers College at Oneonta, 
N. Y. 


Secondary Education 


Professor Will French spoke to the 
Principals’ Section of the Central Dis- 
trict Teachers Association meeting held 
at Gainesville, Fla., on October 17 and 
18; to the Hampden County Teachers 
Association at Springfield, Mass., on 
October 25; and to the New Jersey 
State Teachers Association at Atlantic 
City on November 11. 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs’s article 
“The Ramparts We Defend,” which 
appeared in the September 7 issue of 
School and Society, has been reprinted 
in the October issue of The Education 
Digest. 
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The Secondary Education Club held a 
tea and organization meeting on Oc- 
tober 29. Mr. Donald C. Doane was 
elected president; Mr. Edward Pick- 
ard, vice-president; Mr. Earl Ramer, 
secretary-treasurer; Mr. Noah Turpen, 
Student Council representative. 


Professor French recently started an 
extramural course at Chappaqua, N. Y. 
The class, organized by Dr. Robert 
Bell, superintendent of schools at Chap- 
paqua, and O. E. Huddle, principal of 
the high school at Briarcliff Manor, in- 
cludes teachers, principals, and repre- 
sentatives from the board of education 
and the Parent-Teacher Association. 


On October 12 and 13 Professor French 
attended a meeting of the Youth Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals with the 
National Youth Administration officials 
in Washington, D. C. During the sum- 
mer a plan for organizing each state to 
secure a greater degree of cooperation 
between the principals and the N.Y.A. 
state directors was developed. More 
than forty states have since organized 
such advisory groups. On October 19 
and 20 Professor French attended a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals in Washington, D.C. 


The meeting of the New York State 
Association of Deans and Other Guid- 
ance Personnel opened at the Biltmore 
Hotel, New York City, November 7 
with a panel discussion by students 
representing senior high schools in the 
metropolitan area. The question dis- 
cussed by these students was “What 
Guidance Do High School Students 
Want?” Professor E. K. Fretwell was 
leader of the panel. 


The third annual meeting of the Co- 
operative Association of Pennsylvania 
State Teachers Colleges was held at 
Indiana, Pa., November 8 and 9. Each 
teachers college in the state was rep- 
resented by four student delegates and 
a faculty sponsor. In addition to gen- 
eral meetings there were four student 
panel discussions. Professor Fretwell 
spoke to the delegates and the student 
body of Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege on “Every Student Participating 
in His College Program,” led a dis- 
cussion by faculty sponsors, and sum- 
marized the panel discussions. 


At the invitation of President Charles 
W. Hunt, Professor Fretwell spent No- 
vember 13 at the State Normal School 
in Oneonta, N. Y. He spoke to the stu- 
dent body at the morning assembly and 
spent the afternoon in conference with 
the officers of the student organizations. 


Under the leadership of Mr. Robert 
Patrick and Mr. L. M. Brockman, the 
Social Science departments of Hershey, 
Pa., Junior College and senior high 
school are conducting an Institute on 
state and local government. The pro- 
gram of this Institute is made up of 
ten evening meetings. Professor Fret- 
well spoke at the second meeting, 
November 14, on “Education and 
American Defense.” ; 


Grr 


DIVISION III 
GUIDANCE 


Professor Clarence Linton spoke to the 
Westchester Guidance and Personnel 
Association, a branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, at its 
opening meeting on October 15. His 
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topic was “The Responsibility of the 
School for Training Young People for 
Work.” 


Before the students and faculty of 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass., 
on November 19, Professor Linton 
spoke on “Professional Placement After 
College.” He also met with Teachers 
College alumni in Springfield on No- 
vember 18. 


Student Personnel Administration 


On October 31 Professor Ruth Strang 
spoke at the general meeting of the 
high school conference held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., taking 
as her topic “Persistent Problems in De- 
veloping a Guidance Program.” The 
following day she addressed the Illi- 
nois High School Principals Association 
at their annual luncheon on the topic 
“Do Girls Need Guidance?” 


The New York State Association of 
Deans and Other Guidance Personnel 
held its fourteenth annual meeting at 
the Biltmore Hotel, New York City, 
November 7 to 9. At the general ses- 
sion on Thursday evening Professor 
Elbert K. Fretwell led a very interest- 
ing round table discussion with high 
school students on “What Guidance Do 
High School Students Want?” On Fri- 
day morning Professor Clarence Linton 
presided as chairman of the general 
session at which Dr. George Steven- 
son, medical director, National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, spoke on 
“Mental Hygiene Problems of Youth 
Today.” Professor Harriet Hayes pre- 
sided over a section meeting on “Hous- 
ing Problems” at which Miss Eleanor 
C. Dodge of Vassar College spoke on 
“Cooperative Housing.” As chairman 
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of the program committee, Professor 
Strang presided at the luncheon on Fri- 
day, which was attended by many 
deans and personnel workers in New 
York State. Dr. Willard W. Waller, 
associate professor of sociology, Bar- 
nard College, spoke on “Sociological 
Problems of Youth Today,” and Dr. 
Henry Pitney Van Dusen, dean of 
students, Union Theological Seminary, 
spoke on “Direction and Motivation of 
Students Through Spiritual Values.” 


The American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., has just published 
the fourth pamphlet in a series on per- 
sonnel work entitled Social Compe- 
tence and the College Student, by Pro- 
fessor Esther Lloyd-Jones. 


Guidance and Personnel 


On November 8 and 9 Professor Harry 
D. Kitson and Professor Margaret E. 
Bennett attended a _ conference in 
Washington called to consider, among 
other matters, means of utilizing voca- 
tional guidance techniques in the de- 
fense training program. Professor Kit- 
son addressed the Washington Branch 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. 


The Eighth Metropolitan Conference 
on Employment and Guidance spon- 
sored by the Welfare Council of New 
York City was held November 14 to 16 
at the Park Central Hotel. Professor 
Kitson summarized a symposium on 
latest developments in vocational guid- 
ance techniques and Professor Bennett 
gave an address on “Vocational Guid- 
ance Practices Elsewhere.” The fol- 
lowing students in Guidance and Per- 
sonnel served as _ reporters: Messrs. 


Seymour Bandes, Thomas Humiston, 
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and Joseph Musick, and Misses Muriel 
Kasov and Gertrude Knollenberg. 


Guidance Laboratory 


The October issue of Understanding 
the Child, a publication of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, was 
devoted to the topic “What Teachers 
Can Do for Behavior Problems.” Pro- 
fessor Esther Lloyd-Jones was the guest 
editor. The issue was composed chiefly 
of articles by individuals who have 
been or are now associated with the 
Guidance Laboratory: Dr. Katharine 
Taylor of the University of Syracuse; 
Dr. Margaret Barker, social worker in 
the Guidance Laboratory; Mrs. Marga- 
ret Meiss, director of guidance of the 
Ethical Culture School; Dr. Allan 
Challman, director of the child study 
department of the Minneapolis Public 
Schools; and Dr. Gertrude P. Driscoll, 
consultant in the Guidance Laboratory. 


On November 18, on the occasion of 
Dean William F. Russell’s annual din- 
ner for the trustees of Teachers Col- 
lege, the trustees and members of the 
parents’ committees of Horace Mann 
and Lincoln Schools were shown some 
of the activities centering around diag- 
nostic and remedial work in reading. 
First, a motion picture of a little boy 
who did not learn to read was shown. 
Following this, the trustees and par- 
ents’ committees were permitted to lis- 
ten to an interview in the one-way 
vision room with the father of the boy 
who had not learned to read. Next, a 
case conference consisting of Professor 
Arthur I. Gates, Professor Ruth Strang, 
Dr. Gertrude Hildreth, Dr. Ina C. Sar- 
torius, and Professor Lloyd-Jones dis- 
cussed what might be done with “the 
boy who did not learn to read.” Finally, 


the trustees and parents were shown 
the various types of equipment, tests, 
and reading materials that are cus- 
tomarily used in training children at 
the elementary and high school levels 
to be better readers. 


Approximately 32,647 individuals used 
the Guidance Laboratory facilities dur- 
ing the academic year 1939-40. This 
number compares with 32,596 individ- 
uals who used the Laboratory facilities 
during 1938-39 and represents the sev- 
enth time since the establishment of 
the Laboratory seven years ago that 
the use of its facilities has shown an 
increase. There were 766 people ac- 
cepted for counseling in the Labora- 
tory. With these a total of 2,026 inter- 
views were held and 2,469 tests admin- 
istered. Of this number (766), 250 were 
Teachers College students; 136 were 
children and adolescents with problems 
of behavior and of poor school adjust- 
ment, adults with personality problems, 
and similar cases; 163 children were 
referred specifically for psychological 
testing; 43 individuals were given help 
with vocational problems; 30 individ- 
uals received diagnostic and remedial 
help in reading; 56 applicants for secre- 
tarial positions in the College were 
tested; and 88 were miscellaneous prob- 
lems. The age range for the 766 cases 
was from two to fifty-one years, with 
the greatest number falling between the 
ages of two and ten, and eighteen and 
thirty. 

During 1939-40 a minimum of 3,587 
people used the Laboratory’s test li- 
brary and test information service. A 
total of 248 demonstrations were given 
for an average of 48 observers. The 
techniques demonstrated included the 
following: Revised Binets, Interviews, 
Physical Examinations, Diagnostic 
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Reading and Visual Perception Tests, 
Rorschach Tests, Speech Tests, Re- 
corded Interviews, Audiometer Tests 
and Hearing Aids, Finger Painting, and 
Play Interviews. 


Duan 


DIVISION IV 
INSTRUCTION 


Curriculum and Teaching 


Professor Jean Betzner took part in the 
meeting of the Kindergarten—Primary 
Section of the Southwestern Ohio 
Teachers Association at Cincinnati on 
November 1. Her topic for discussion 
was “The Child’s World and Books.” 
On November 13 Professor Betzner 
discussed books with the children in 
Public School 27, Yonkers, N. Y., and 
on the evening of November 25 she 
attended the Book Fair conducted by 
the teachers of the Bedford Road 
School, Pleasantville, N. Y., again dis- 
cussing children’s books. 


On November 22 Professor William B. 
Featherstone spoke to a section of the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
meeting in Syracuse, N. Y. His topic 
was “Improving the Education of the 
Slow Learners.” 


Professor Ernest G. Osborne partici- 
pated as a discussion leader in the an- 
nual camp directors’ conference held 
October 26 at Lutherland, Pocono 
Pines, Pa. 


On October 30 Professor Osborne ad- 
dressed the Parent-Teacher Association 
of the Brooklyn Friends School on the 
topic “Are We Educating Our Chil- 
dren for Democracy?” On November 
1 he led a panel discussion at the annual 
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meeting of the New York State Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education jn 
Garden City, L. I. 


Professor Osborne addressed the leader- 
ship training course of the Social Wel- 
fare Council of Orange, N. J., Novem- 
ber 6 on the topic “Individual Guid- 
ance Through Group Activity.” On 
November 8 before the annual conven- 
tion of the New Jersey Education As- 
sociation in Atlantic City he discussed 
“Newer Emphases in Family Life,” and 
on November 18 he spoke before the 
Louisiana Teachers Association at Mon- 
roe, La., addressing the High School 
Group on “Are We Educating Our 
Children for Democracy?”, the Ele- 
mentary School Group on “Bringing 
Home and School Together,” and the 
entire assembly on “Vocational Guid- 
ance.” 


Professor Florence Stratemeyer at- 
tended a meeting of the executive coun- 
cil of Kappa Delta Pi held November 
2 and 3 in New York City. 


The Elementary Club has had Profes- 
sor William H. Kilpatrick and Pro- 
fessor Roma Gans as speakers at its 
Thursday morning coffee hour meet- 
ings. Several hobby groups have been 
formed in the Club. Some are learning 
to swim, others are learning manuscript 
writing, one group is learning the art 
of hooking rugs, and still another is 
learning how to play a musical instru- 
ment called a recorder. 


The Elementary Workers Group of 
the Metropolitan Area held its first 
meeting of the year at Teachers Col- 
lege on October 29. Plans were made 
for further meetings and discussions 
throughout the year. 
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Professor Roma Gans talked to the 
Kindergarten-Primary and Early Child- 
hood Education Sections of the New 
York State Teachers Association at 
Utica, N. Y., on October 25. Her sub- 
ject was “Planning Adequate Educa- 
tional Programs for Young Children.” 
On November 13 Professor Gans led a 

el discussion sponsored by the Ber- 
gen County Elementary Principals As- 
sociation on the topic “Newer Con- 
cepts in Philosophy and Psychology 
and Their Influence on the Elementary 
Curriculum.” 


At a luncheon meeting of the Pan- 
American Club of New York City on 
November 16, Professor Gans discussed 
the question, “Can Young Children Be 
Guided Toward Tolerance and Under- 
standing?” 


Natural Sciences 


Professor F. L. Fitzpatrick spoke be- 
fore the Hampden County Teachers 
Association at Springfield, Mass., on 
October 25. His subject was “Enrich- 
ment of Elementary School Instruction 
through the Use of Biological Mate- 
rials.” 


At the Seventeenth Conference on the 
Education of Teachers in Science held 
on November 1 and 2 at the State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa., 
Professor Gerald S. Craig was chosen 
president and Professor Herbert J. 
Arnold, secretary-treasurer. The Eight- 
eenth Conference on the Education of 
Teachers in Science will be held in 
March or April 1941 at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Professor Arnold gave an illustrated 
lecture before the Geological Society 
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of the College of the City of New York 
on October 31. His topic was “The 
Glaciers of Norway.” 


English 


Dr. Imogene N. Cowles is serving as 
chairman of International Relations for 
the Ridgewood, N. J., Woman’s Club. 
The program follows that of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
stressing the cultural relations of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


The English Club held its first meeting 
of the year on November 4. After an 
informal reception, Mr. Blevins Davis, 
director of the “Great Plays” broad- 
casts for the National Broadcasting 
Company, gave an interesting lecture- 
demonstration on techniques used in 
producing these plays, showing how 
English teachers can use the radio to 
supplement classroom work. 


Professor Lennox Grey attended the 
Commission on Teacher Education 
meetings held at Mount Summit, Pa., 
October 24 to 27. 


Members of the English department 
who attended the meetings of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
held at Chicago November 21 to 23 in- 
cluded Professor Ida A. Jewett, Pro- 
fessor Allan Abbott, Professor Lennox 
Grey, and Miss Evelyn Rezek. Profes- 
sor Abbott presided at the Literature 
meeting—one of a series of large group 
programs held on Friday afternoon, 
November 22. Professor Jewett was 
chairman of the Joint Meeting of Col- 
lege and Teachers College Sections 
held on Saturday morning. 


Students in the Pre-service and Prac- 
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tice Teaching groups in English and 
the Language Arts, working under the 
supervision of Professor Grey, Mr. 
Walter Gaines, and Miss Edna Hays, 
with the assistance of Miss Mary B. 
Farquar of the Benjamin Franklin High 
School and a group of her students, 
presented a radio broadcast over Sta- 
tion WNYC on November 6. The 
theme of the broadcast, given as a part 
of WNYC’s “Educational Milestones” 
series, was “Strengthening America.” 


Professor Abbott is one of the con- 
tributors to a volume, Essays on the 
Teaching of English, recently published 
by the Harvard University Press in 
honor of Charles Swain Thomas, as- 
sociate professor of education emeri- 
tus, Harvard University. The title of 
Professor Abbott’s article is “How 
Well Can English Teachers Write?” 


Foreign Languages 


Professor W. L. Carr read a paper be- 
fore the Classical Section of the North- 
ern Zone of the New York State 
Teachers Association on September 27 
and before the Eastern Zone in Albany 
on October 18. 


At the meeting of the New Jersey 
Classical Association in Atlantic City 
on November 9, Professor Carr dis- 
cussed “An Enriched Program for First 
Year Latin.” 


Professor Carr was chairman of a panel 
discussion of the Classical Association 
Foreign Language Conference held 
under the auspices of the School of 
Education of New York University on 
November 16. 


Last year Professor Frank Callcott was 
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appointed to organize the Pedagogical 
Laboratory at the Spanish House. The 
plan is to make a comprehensive col- 
lection of texts, maps, and other in- 
structional aids for teachers of Span- 
ish in secondary schools. Each year 
students majoring in Spanish will ana- 
lyze new texts as they come in and a 
copy of this analysis will be pasted in 
the book for the help and guidance of 
teachers and teachers-in-training in se- 
lecting texts for specific classes. Al- 
ready some three hundred recent high 
school texts have been collected and 
several of them have been analyzed. 
Other classroom materials also are be- 
ing added from time to time. 


Fine and Industrial Arts 


Professor Ray Faulkner spoke to the 
Art Section of the Central Ohio Teach- 
ers Association in Columbus, Ohio, on 
November 1. His topic was “A Positive 
Program for Art in the School.” On 
November 9 Professor Faulkner ad- 
dressed the Fine Arts meeting of the 
New Jersey State Teachers Association 
in Atlantic City on “Public Taste and 
the Art Teacher.” 


Music 


Professor Lilla Belle Pitts attended the 
annual meeting of the Executive Board 
of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference in Chicago October 18 to 20. 
On October 19 she gave a talk to the 
Association of Catholic Music Teachers 
of Chicago on “Broadening the Base of 
Music Education.” 


Professor Pitts was a speaker at the 
meetings of the Vocational Information 
Conference and of the Central Ohio 
Teachers Association held in Colum- 
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bus, Ohio, October 30 to November 1. 
She addressed the former group on 
“Music as an Avocation,” the latter 
on “Music Education and National 
Unity.” 


Professor Raymond Burrows addressed 
the annual meeting of the Maryland 
State Teachers Association in Balti- 
more October 25. His topic was “The 
Relation of the Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal Programs to School Music as a 
Whole.” 


On November 13 and 14 Professor 
Burrows appeared with Professor An- 
thony Loudis in a two-piano recital at 
the Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Ga., and at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in Chapel Hill. 


Household Arts and Sciences 


Professor Helen Judy-Bond represented 
Teachers College at the meeting of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities held in Chicago No- 
vember 11 to 13. 


As past president of the American 
Home Economics Association, Profes- 
sor Judy-Bond presented greetings at 
the twenty-third convention of the 
American Dietetic Association, which 
was held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, October 18 to 25. 


At the opening luncheon of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association convention, 
Professor Mary S. Rose, the guest of 
honor, was presented with honorary 
membership in the Association. On 
October 21 Professor Henry C. Sher- 
man took part in the Symposium on 
Vitamins, speaking on “Significance of 
Different Levels of Vitamin Intake.” 
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Professor Grace MacLeod acted as pre- 
siding officer at this session. 


On October 25 Professor Rose ad- 
dressed the Wellesley College Con- 
ference on Science and the Nation’s 
Food on the subject “World Move- 
ments in Nutrition.” 


Professor Clara M. Taylor is author of 
The Woman’s Home Companion book- 
let entitled How’s Your Weight?, 
which was recently published by the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews ad- 
dressed the Oklahoma State Home 
Economics Association at Oklahoma 
City in October on “The Challenge of 
Family Needs in 1940,” “Practical Proj- 
ects for Better Living,” and “Building 
the Teaching Profession.” The last of 
these addresses appears in the current 
number of The Oklahoma Teacher. 
Professor Andrews also addressed the 
Florida State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation at St. Petersburg, November 9; 
the Parent-Teacher Association at 
Pottstown, Pa., High School, Novem- 
ber 19; and the Jewish Community 
Forum, Springfield, Mass., November 27. 


The state and county home demon- 
stration agents enrolled at Teachers 
College this fall (about fifteen in num- 
ber) have formed a professional club 
and are planning a series of monthly 
meetings on professional topics. 


Dr. Neva H. Radell is the author of 
Individual and Family Accounting, a 
recent publication of Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


The Social Functions of the Family, 
by Professor Ernest R. Groves, was re- 
cently issued by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
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pany as a member of the series of col- 
lege texts of which Professor Andrews 
is editor. There is announced for early 
1941 publication in the same series the 
revised edition of the Groves-Skinner- 
Swenson The Family and Its Relation- 
ships, which was the first high school 
text on social aspects of family life. 


Professor Wilhelmina Spohr discussed 
“Improvement in Teaching Home Eco- 
nomics,” with special emphasis on the 
problems concerning pupil teaching, on 
the home economics program of the re- 
cent second annual convention of the 
Association of First Assistants at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 


As chairman of the Home Economics 
Section, World Federation of Educa- 
tional Associations, Professor Andrews 
is planning a home economics program 
at the Federation’s meeting in Havana, 
Cuba, December 26 to 28. 


Business Education 


Professor Hamden L. Forkner spoke on 
the topic “Backgrounds of Vocational 
Education” at the Eighth Metropolitan 
Conference on Employment and Guid- 
ance sponsored by the Welfare Council 
of New York City. 


At the annual meeting of the Commer- 
cial Education Association of New York 
City and Vicinity Professor Forkner 
spoke on “The Contributions of Private 
Business School Education to Education 
in New York City.” At the meeting of 
the New England High School Com- 
mercial Teachers Association in Boston 
he spoke on “The Place of Bookkeeping 
in the High School Curriculum.” 


An article by Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart 
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entitled “Transcription—What Is It?” 
appeared in the November issue of The 
Business Education World. 


Mrs. Stuart gave three addresses at the 
meeting of the Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association held in Nashville 
November 28 to 30. Her topics were: 
“The Place of Typewriting and Short- 
hand in Business Education of the 
Future,” “How to Train Typists in the 
Diversified Skills,’ and “Personal-Use 
Versus Vocational-Use Typewriting.” 
Miss Thelma M. Potter addressed the 
Association on the topic “Looking For- 
ward in Office Practice.” A Teachers 
College Business Education department 
breakfast held in connection with the 
meetings of the Association was at- 
tended by present and former students. 


Health and Physical Education 


Professor Josephine L. Rathbone ad- 
dressed the department of health edu- 
cation, Morris High School, New York 
City, October 14 on the topic “Tech- 
niques in Relaxation.” On October 22 
Professor Rathbone addressed the Pas- 
saic County Tuberculosis and Health 
Association meeting held at the State 
Teachers College, Paterson, N. J., on 
“Relaxation, Its Relation to Mental and 
Physical Health,” and on October 23 
she addressed the Doris Humphrey and 
Charles Weidman group on kinesiology 


and anatomy. 


Professor Rathbone spent the week of 
October 28 in the vicinity of Toronto, 
Can., visiting agencies (educational, 


military, and others) to find out what 
they are doing for health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation, and also for 
training physiotherapists in the present 
emergency. 
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On November 4 Professor Rathbone 
attended the conference of physicians 
of New York City and State concerning 
the establishment of a new course for 
physical therapy technicians. She also 
attended a meeting of the Board of 
Yenching College for Women held at 
the home of Mrs. John Finley later 
that same day. 


Professor William L. Hughes spoke at 
the meeting of the Connecticut State 
Physical Education Association in 
Bridgeport, October 25 on “The Re- 
lation of the Schwert Bill, H.R. 10606, 
to Physical Education and National 
Preparedness.” He spoke on the same 
topic at a luncheon meeting of the New 
Jersey State Physical Education Asso- 
ciation and again at the general teachers’ 
meeting in Atlantic City on Novem- 
ber 8. 


Education of the Exceptional 


On December 13 and 14 a Conference 
on Education for the Gifted in honor 
of the pioneer work of Professor Leta 
S. Hollingworth will be held at Teach- 
ers College. 

The Conference will consist of (1) a 
presentation in general meetings of is- 
sues and problems in the education for 
leadership in a democracy by some of 
America’s ablest laymen and educators; 
(2) a series of thirteen seminars where 
these issues and problems will be dis- 
cussed in greater detail; and (3) dem- 
onstrations by gifted children and ex- 
hibits from Speyer School and from a 
number of other schools in the United 
States. 

A complete report of the activities of 
this Conference will be included in the 


January issue of TrEAcHers COLLEGE 


Recorp. 


Religious Education 


Professor Adelaide T. Case attended 
the Triennial Convention of the Epis- 
copal Church held in Kansas City. She 
was responsible for training the dis- 
cussion leaders of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary and addressed a dinner meeting on 
the Training of Women Workers. At 
the convention Professor Case was 
elected a member of the National Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary of the Episcopal Church. 


During the fall Professor Case spoke at 
several meetings in and around Phila- 
delphia on “The Educational Observ- 


ance of Religious Holidays.” 


Miss Margaret Forsyth conducted a 


course for volunteer leaders at the 
Y.W.C.A. in New Haven, Conn., dur- 
ing the fall. 


Miss Forsyth served as a member of 
the Commission on Religion for the 
Woman’s Centennial Congress held in 
November in New York City . 


Gro 


EDUCATIONAL DEMONSTRATION 
AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


Lincoln School 


Miss Alfhild Axelson contributed an 
article entitled “Health in a Progres- 
sive School” to Public Health Nursing 
for September, 1940. 


Mrs. Jane E. Browne served as con- 
sultant at Hessian Hills School, Croton, 
N. Y., in the work of organizing the 
French department. 


Mrs. Satis Coleman is chairman of the 
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Music Committee of the American 


Council on Education. 


Mr. H. M. Evans is giving a course in 
the Teaching of General Science at 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. Edwin S. Fulcomer contributed a 
chapter on “Community Rehabilitation 
Programs Carried on in Secondary 
School Buildings” to Planning the 
Community School, a book by N. L. 
Engelhardt and N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., 
published in October by the American 
Book Company. In September Mr. Ful- 
comer published, through the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, 
Secondary Schools as Community Cen- 
ters. 


Dr. Gertrude Hildreth addressed the 
New York State Teachers Association 
at Rochester, N. Y., October 24 on 
“Guidance in the Elementary School.” 
In September Dr. Hildreth spoke on 


“Bilateral Manual Coordination in 
Young Children” at State College, Pa., 
under the auspices of the American 
Psychological Association. 


At the invitation of International 
House, Mrs. Ouida Meyer and a group 
of senior students from Lincoln School 
presented a program of English country 
and morris dances at the benefit for 
foreign students October 26. 


Miss Marion Quin contributed an arti- 
cle, “Helping the Awkward Age Find 
Itself,” to the 194th Yearbook of the 
National Education Association. 


Miss Alice Stewart and Mr. Hubert M. 
Evans were the faculty escorts of 
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twenty eleventh and twelfth grade stu. 
dents who spent the week of October 
24 to 31 in the Shenandoah Valley, 
sharing the life of the Dayton com. 
munity with high school students in 
their homes and school and as guests 
of the National Parks and Forestry 
Officials. At a future date an exchange 
group of Dayton students will visit the 
homes of Lincoln School students. Co- 
operating with the State Department 
of Education, Miss Elmina Lucke had 
charge of the trip arrangements. The 
project was an outcome of interest in 
travel study aroused by Teachers Col- 
lege Summer Session classes and by 
Lincoln School teachers’ participation 
in the Southern Study of the General 
Education Board. 


GU 
THE LIBRARY 


A list of outstanding books on sec- 
ondary education has been prepared by 
the Library with faculty assistance 
from the department of Secondary Ed- 
ucation. This pamphlet (Library Con- 
sultant Book List, No. 27) is available 
at five cents a copy. An earlier pamphlet 
(Library Consultant Service Leaflet, 
No. 5) which lists magazines in the sec- 
ondary education field is available at 
the same price. 


“Vocations for Girls,” a book list for 
the use of teachers, has been prepared 
for the October issue of Classroom 
Literature. Information on the voca- 
tions, a list of bibliographies which will 
be of future help, and stories have been 
included. Copies of this list are avail- 
able at fifteen cents each in the School 
Library Laboratory. 





